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received livestock from the 


DENVER MARKET 


during the month of January, 1933 


HEEP were shipped from Denver to eight 

different states between Denver and New 
York and New Jersey. Cattle were sent to 
seventeen states from North Carolina to Oregon, 
and from Montana to Texas. Hogs were shipped 
to California, Wyoming, Arizona and Texas. 
Horses and mules were forwarded to twelve 
states from Pennsylvania to Georgia, and from 


Ohio to California. 


Efficient and Economical Distribution is 


the Watchword of the Denver Market 
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Orderly Marketing 


THE past several years have provided 
unmistakable evidence that the mar- 
keting system of the livestock and 
meat industry is adequate and effi- 
cient. While the markets for many 
important commodities have slumped 
or failed completely, the livestock 
market has operated every day, and 
cattle, sheep and hogs have been as 
readily salable as have government 
bonds. Livestock growers have been 
able to market their output for cash 
any day they chose. 

The chief features of the livestock 
marketing system are: 


1. Daily cash market maintained by 


the packers. 


2. Widespread distribution of prod- 


uct so as to avoid gluts or shortages. 


3. Prompt sale of meat while in con- 


dition to bring best prices. 


4. Refusal to pile up surplus meat 


stocks. 


do. Unrestricted operation of the law 


of supply and demand. 
Armour and Company plays an im- 
portant part in keeping livestock and 
meat moving into trade channels so 
successfully that the daily cash mar- 
ket has been maintained and the per 
capita consumption of meat has been 


increased in an era of world-wide 


T A hes 


President 


depression. 


ARMOUR 4nd COMPANY. U. S. A. 


LIsTEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday night over 36 stations associated 
with the N. B. C. Central Standard Time, 8.30 P. M.-9 P. M. 








Keep him 
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SR 
with PINE-TREL 


AMERICAN TURPENTINE AND TAR CO. LTD 














Clear Brands That Stay On 


Sheepmen who have used Mintra Sheep Branding 
Liquid for years will tell you that after a full year’s 
wear a Mintra brand is still distinct and readable. 
Mintra users brand only once a year. 


They’ll also tell you that Mintra brands are never 
smudgy or smeary. You brand to identify your 
property. Mintra Sheep Branding Liquid saves 


arguments. 
Goes 30% Farther 


Many of the West’s leading sheep producers know 
from experience that Mintra costs far lese per flock 
because a gallon brands about 30 per cent more sheep. 


No Thickening—Ready to Use 


Manufactured by 


Minehart-Traylor Co. 


DENVER, COLO. 
Makers of MINTRA Paints 
Write for the name of) 
your nearest dealer 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


SALT LAKE 
faery Nui e 


i: REGENT STREET 


SALT 
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COMMERCIAL 


CAMP WAGONS 
Sidney Stevens Implement Co., Ogden, Utah 
COMMISSION FIRMS 
Bodine & Clark, No. Portland, Ore 
EAR TAGS, BRANDS, EMASCULATORS, ETC. 
Intermountain Stamp Works, Salt Lake yoy Utah 30 
Salt Lake Stamp Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. .3 
FEEDS 
Utah-Idaho Sugar Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Purina Sheep Chow. 
FEED YARDS 
Morris Feed Yards, Kansas City, 
HOTELS 
Cullen, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah..................0......-. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
American Turpentine & Tar Co., New 
Orleans (Pinetrel) 
J. E. Gibbs, Rock River, Wyo., 


and Scaraways 3 
Salt Lake Engraving Co., Salt Lake City, Utah.... 


PACKERS 
I I os eecacncatlecnatinnicceisces 
Swift &@ Co................... 





Heaters 





PAINTS 
Minehart-Traylor Co., Denver, Colo............................. 2 


SADDLES AND HARNESS 


F. Mueller S. & H. Co., 429 Mueller Bidg., 

mver, Colo. paehinwidicdetats 
Western Saddle Mfg. Co., 1651 Larimer 
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SHEARING MACHINES 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., 224 S. W. 
Temple St., Salt Lake City, Utah 


STOCK YARDS 


Chicago Union Stock Yards 
Denver Union Stock Yards 
Kansas City Stock Yards 
Omaha Union Stock Yards 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards... 


TWINE 
Wortendyke Mfg. Co., Richmond, Va. 
WwooL 
Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers, 
SHEEP 
RAMBOUILLETS 
B. D. Reser, Walla Walla, Wash 
BREED ASSOCIATIONS 
American and Delaine Merino, Xenia, Ohio 
American Hampshire, 


American Rambouillet, Marysville, 
American Shropshire, Lafayette, Ind 





Portland 





SHEEP ADVERTISING RATES IN 
THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


1 inch, 1 column wide 
% page 
4 page (1 column) 
Ye page 
1 page 
Single column width, 214 inches—single 
column depth, 10 inches. Three columns to 
a page. Copy must be received by the first 
of the month in which it is to appear. 
Same rates apply for any number of in- 
sertions. Two per cent discount when paid 
by first of month following publication. 


Commercial rates on application. 

















The American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association 


(Incorporated under laws of Ohio) 
Organized in 1889. Over 277,650 Rambouillets 
now on record, Membership Fee $10.00 
American Rambouillets are dual purpose. “More 
wool and mutton to the acre than any other 
breed,” and in addition to playing a most im- 

rtant part in the sheep industry of the United 
tates, have been exported to nearly every coun- 
try in the world. 
President—C, N. Asoets, Bozeman, Montana 
Vice-President—C. Raup, Springfield, Ohio 
Treasurer—John ~_ “Webb, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Secretary—Mrs. Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 
DIRECTORS 
J. H. [. Laramie, Wyoming 
E, M. Moore, Mason, Michigan 
Earl n Seely, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
For history of the breed, list of members, rules, 
pedigree blanks, etc., address the Secretary. 











MERINO SHEEP 
Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness. 
Write for Booklet and List of Breeders 
THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 


GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary 
XENIA, OHIO 














They Must Be Shropshires 


IF YOU WANT EVEN-WEIGHT 
MARKET-TOPPERS 


In Your Lamb Crop 


Let us assist you in buying or selling at 
no extra cost to you. 


The Farmer’s Dual-Purpose Sheep 


American Shropshire 
Registry Ass’n. 


W. 8S. Martin, Pres.; J. M. Wade, Sec’y-Treas. 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 























DID YOU KNOW? 


That the Hampshire Sire will give 
you market lambs in 100 days. Let 
us tell you about it. 

We have a delightful little booklet and a 
classified list of breeders for you. They are 


yours for the asking. Write the Secretary 
for what you want. 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP ASS’N. 
DR. H. C. GARDINER President 
Anaconda, Mont. 


COMFORT A. TYLER. Secretary 
712 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 














a wa, Scave °10 to°20 
AA on every saddle or harness. Buy direct 
-* from the factory. No middleman's profit. 
Send for free catalog—maker to consumer. 

BOOTS, HATS, CHAPS, ETC. 


The fee FRED MUELLER 
SADDLE & HARNESS Ca 
429 ‘Mueller Bidg. Denver, Coro.) 
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Marketing Western Wools 
Since 1921 


PACIFIC COOPERATIVE 
WOOL GROWERS 


461 Davis Street 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Oregon - Washington - 
California - Nevada 







Idaho 
























SHEEPMEN 
IT PAYS TO USE 


Gibbs Lamb Heaters and 
Wild Animal Scaraways 


To save and protect your sheep and 
lambs from bad weather and 
wild animals. 

WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


Patented, Made and Sold by 


JUDSON E. GIBBS 


Rock River, Wyoming 




















I. D. BODINE 
Walnut 1978 


R. L. CLARK 
Walnut 0580 


BODINE 


Live Stock Commission 
Company 


North Portland, Oregon 


Office Phone: University 1661 














Perfect | NW IRS 





Cattie, Hog & Sheep. Attached in one with the 
New “Salasce” ; 
SALT LAKE STAMP Co. 


65 West Broadway Salt Lake City, Utah 











HOME COMFORT CAMP 
The Gold Medal Winner 
Hardwood framed. Stormproof. 














Shipped knocked 
down—easy to set up. Built By 


Sidney Stevens Implement Co. 
Ogden, Utah 
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The four diagrams illustrate a few of the many ways in 
which the One-Man Power Shearing Machine can be 
adapted either for plant or portable shearing construction, 
Write and tell us what you have in mind and we will 
give you all the information on the subject that you 
want. Here is a light, convenient, money-making out- 
fit at an exceptionally low cost. 

TRY THE STEWART 5-W WINTER COMB 
It’s the Easiest Running of All Thick Combs 

This is the easiest running, thick comb ever developed. 
Every other tooth exactly the same as on regular Stew- 
art combs. Both the outside teeth and every other tooth 
in between have very thin, runner-like projections on the 
lower side. The teeth in this comb are very thin from 
side to side and nicely pointed to enter the wool freely. 

The 5-W satisfies both sheep owner and shearer, leav- 
ing a longer stubble but shearing very easily. 


Machine. 
/\ The Stewart One-Man can be set up 
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ONE-MAN POWER 
SHEARING MACHINE 


Built to stand everything you can 
give it. Will shear all day long month 
after month. Staunch, sturdy, con- 
venient, fast and low priced. That’s 
the Stewart One-Man Power Shearing 
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Has patented fast and loose pulley ar- 
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224 S. W. Temple St. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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42 YEARS MAKING QUALITY PRODUCTS 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


Send for complete Stewart illus- 
trated catalog showing our entire 
line of shearing machines, hand- 

pieces, combs, cutters and shearer’s 
£ supplies, 





World’s Largest and Most Complete Line 
of Shearing Equipment Made by 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 


Main Factory and Office: 
5505 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago of aa 


For portable shearing plant there is nothing approaches 
the Stewart One-Man and it will stand up to 
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rangement throwing in and out of 
gear with a pull or push at the top of 
the jointed shaft. Supplied with 69- 
in. jointed shaft and optionally with 
Stewart No. 7, Stewart E-B or Stewart 
Greyhound Handpiece. Be sure to get 
complete information on this marvelous 
machine. It’s made a hit wherever 
used. 
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Editorial Comment on 


Sheep and Wool Affairs. 


The last month has brought little in the way of 
developments to make clearer the forward view in the 
sheep industry or in general business affairs. 


Congress is being roundly condemned for its inac- 
tion, but no party or group at Washington appears to 
have a reasonable plan of legislation to place business on 

p : a better basis. It appears to be 
A Legislative  sealized that no one major piece of 
Standstill legislation could reverse the eco- 
nomic trend, though suggestions are 
cautiously being thrown out as to great possibilities in 
what may be done by the new Congress. The special 
session is unofficially scheduled to open in April or 
May, and it still seems likely to have a good deal of 
work to dispose of before being ready to begin a general 
tariff revision. It is not certain that a general revision 
will be attempted while world trade conditions continue 
to be frozen by the foreign debts and other difficulties 
in international finance and exchange not directly con- 
nected with tariffs. 


Some reductions in federal expenditures are being 
made, though few of the appropriation bills have been 
passed and some of them are almost certain to be left 
over for the special session. 

Having done their full duty in 
reducing all of their own expenses that 
they directly control, wool growers can consistently 
demand reductions in taxes and local and state spend- 
ing. A number of state legislatures are doing really 
good work as are also some county boards. Others will 
finally have their budgets balanced by their inability to 
procure services or materials beyond what can be paid 
for from the reduced amounts that can be collected. 


Economy 


Commission men at the Denver market decided to 
follow the lead of their cooperative competitors and 
have voluntarily lowered their charges, the new rate on 
double deck cars of sheep being $17, 
a reduction of $3. The question is 
being forced into discussion at other 
markets. No more changes have 
come in the charges for stockyard services, but some 
are expected. 


Denver 
Commissions 


The government has concluded six weeks of rehear- 
ing of the St. Joseph yards case, and reconsideration of 
commission rates at Kansas City was finished late last 
year. Official ruling in these is due, but will perhaps 
be transferred to the incoming Secretary of Agriculture. 


The lower freight rates on lambs that were effect- 
ive in 1932 are now certain to continue as related in 
this issue. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission now states 
that it had never expected the sale-in-transit or change- 
of-ownership privilege would be removed at the river 

markets as was done by the new railroad 
Sale In tariffs issued in January last year in sup- 
Transit posed compliance with the decision of 
June, 1931, in I. C. C. 17,000, (9), the 
general livestock case. 


The present hearings, begun before this latest an- 
nouncement and relating wholly to the sale-in-transit 
matter, must be completed and a reaffirming of the 
Commission’s decision awaited. The case would probably 
have been closed in the January 10th decision had it 
not been that the Chicago packers are objecting to sale 
in transit as sought by the producers, unless a readjust- 
ment of freight rates on dressed meat is made at the 
same time. The conflict is between the interests of the 
Chicago packers and their eastern independent com- 
petitors, but the producer may have to suffer. 


It is to be regretted that the big packers who now 
are active in the case did not allow the producers and 
the markets to complete their case and then if they felt 
they were at a disadvantage with their New York com- 
petitors who use the sale-in-transit privilege when 
purchasing livestock at western markets, take their 
troubles to the Commission and rely upon the merits of 
their case. 


If it shall result that producers are defeated or 
delayed in their efforts to recover the benefits of having 
their stock sold under the sale-in-transit plan, at Omaha 
and other central markets, it will be extremely difficult 
to preserve the cordial relations that have so long 
existed between western stockmen and the large packer 
interests. 


No well versed resident of the national forest and 
public land states will question the importance of ade- 
quate water supplies for farm irrigation and for town 

and city use. Nor can it be denied 
Forest and that these needed waters flow 
from areas unsuited for settlement 


Stream Flow 
which now are administered by 
government departments. 


The Forest Service bases its regulation upon the 
idea that water is longer retained and more evenly dis- 
tributed from areas covered with brush and timber. 
This assumption governs many of their policies and 
regulations not only in respect to grazing but in con- 
nection with timber administration and protection. But 
the assumption is questioned by recognized scientists 
whose work covers a period of twenty-five years and 








who cannot be considered as having any interest other 
than that of revealing facts. 

The substance of these conclusions was printed in 
the December Wool Grower (page 25) as a part of the 
convention address of Vice President Ellenwood. The 
authors of the report from which the quotations were 
made are hydraulic engineers in the employ of the Geo- 
logical Survey of the United States Department of the 
Interior. 

Here we have a direct conflict of views between 
two sets of officers, one charged with scientific investi- 
gation, the other authorized to administer the reserved 
areas as they deem best for the public interest, but with- 
out training or facilities for scientific study of the facts 
underlying the problem of water flow. In such a case 
it devolves upon those concerned to exert themselves 
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that administrative policies shall be in accordance with 
the truth. 

Zealous forest officials have portrayed the need of 
regulation of grazing by themselves as necessary to pre- 
vent disastrous erosion and stoppage of water flow from 
public lands. Another scientist who can be interested 
only in the facts stated at the Portland convention: 
“Neither the presence or absence of such a quantity of 
forage growth nor the presence or absence of a suffi- 
cient number of stock to harvest it can have a material 
effect on the quantity or quality of water in any major 
stream.” (December Wool Grower, page 18.) 

The public must decide which school it will follow 
in working to secure the wisest use of public lands con- 


taining sources of water. 








Freight Rates on Sheep 


"THERE were two important de- 
velopments in January and early 

February in connection with the 

shipping of sheep and lambs. 

One was the final decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
upon the scale of rates to be paid on 
livestock moving in any direction 
between Chicago and the Pacific 
Ocean (except that rates on ship- 
ments starting and stopping in the 
same state are controlled by the 
state Commission). 

The other was the progress in 
formal hearings upon the attempt 
being made by the National Wool 
Growers Association in cooperation 
with other producer organizations 
to recover the right to allow their 
animals to be sold in transit at the 
markets and reshipped by the buyer 
under the lower through rate that 
would have applied if they had not 
been sold. This is the same thing as 


“change-of-ownership.” The ability 
of buyers, say from New York, to 
use the through rate enables them to 
pay the producer a higher price than 
they can pay if required to take a 
fresh billing at the local rate from 
Omaha or Kansas City to New York. 
The Chicago packers are not satis- 
fied with such an arrangement. 


General Rates On Sheep 


Procedure jon general rates was 
begun with hearings in April, 1928, 
at Kansas City, continuing into 
1929. A decision was given on June 
8, 1931, and took effect on January 
25, 1932. It reduced the minimum 
loading weight on lambs from 23,- 
000 pounds to 20,000 pounds and 
lowered the charge per 100 pounds 
in most cases. Shipments were 
handled on the new rates in 1932, 
except that the railroads canceled 
the privilege of using the through 


rate by buyers taking livestock east- 
ward from the markets at which 
they purchased it. 

This case, known.as I. C. C. 17,- 
000, Part 9, was reopened by the 
Commission early in 1932 for hear- 
ings on the charges that had taken 
place in the livestock and transpor- 
tation industries subsequent to the 
close of the former hearings, in 
May, 1929. The various hearings 
and the testimony presented by the 
National Wool Growers Association 
and others were reported from time 
to time in the Wool Grower. 

The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, after bringing the record 
down to date, has reaffirmed its 
original decision as to general rates. 
The 20,000-pound loading weight 
and the mileage scale of rates will 
be continued as they were in 1932. 

The Commission now states that 
it will not object if the railroads 


RECEIPTS AND FOUR PACKER PURCHASES AT EIGHT MARKETS 


EXHIBIT No. 223 


IN FEBRUARY (1-27), 1932 










































































Stock and Net Armour- Total Packer 

Receipts Feeder Receipts Morris Swift Wilson Cudahy Four Pur. to 
Receipts Directs on Sale Shipments (Fat) Purchases Purchases Purchases Purchases Packer Net 

le Purchases Receipts 
Cee 307,996 54,900 253,096 6,337 246,759 61,747 70,297 th 154,175 629% 
Denver______--.._ any ieeeeee bo keds hl aekie. 2,465 140,854 43,820 40,545 84,365 59% 
. eo... pS a 23,298 9,189 8,947 18,136 7790 
Kansas City eT alle cee 11,216 147,052 39,964 37,647 21,033 31,430 130,074 88% 
Sinties ss ve all (Eee eemety | ou tee ee 29,161 222,376 60,227 te | = 53,646 185,014 86% 
a es Oe eee, ee Se 6,980 95,122 30,501 58,722 89,223 93% 
oe eee eee Se 4,559 87,724 25,142 40,320 65,462 74% 
Sioux City. ee SEWER ESL) errr cess | re 8,580 61,240 17,327 18,262 Ps ae 14,283 49,872 81% 
3,340,683 fo ew lth 69,298 1,024,425 287,917 345,881 43,164 99,359 776,321 7670 

Source: Receipts from “Crops and Markets” (Less February 29 Receipts Shown in Daily Market Reports). Purchases from Weekly Issues of the National Provisioner 
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' EXHIBIT No. 221 Armour, Swift, Wilson, and 
RECEIPTS AND DISPOSITION OF SHEEP AND LAMBS MAY 1, TO DECEMBER Cudahy entered the case to oppose 
: 31, IN 1932 AND 1931 FOR 11 MARKETS AND FOR ALL MARKETS having sale in transit anywhere un- 
: | Srocasa ann Fau- less they were given a reduction of 
1 | RECEIPTS Loca SLAUGHTER ER SHIPMENTS Tora SHIPMENTS freight rates on dressed meats from 
| 1932 | 1931 | 1932 | 1931 | 1932 | 1931 1932 1931 : 
1 a... __| 2,043,945] 1,932,060] 143,030] 212,287] 571,612] 1,001,230] 1,904,703] 1,724,997 the = markets to New York. 
: Chigene see 2,545,716] 3,068,539] 2,063,248] 2,192,438] 186,695] 364,177] 482,468] 876,101 This they claim is necessary to pre- 
f E. St. Louis, Ill..._.| 552,991] 505,450] 406,926] 367,354 715 4,576| 145,875| 158,096 vent an advantage to the eastern 
Fort Worth._| 756,541] 736,249] 483,540] 403,935] 82,455] 57,715] 273,119] 332,224 . d d : 
~ Kansas City______ 1,069,726] 1,377,031] 723,483] 897,472] 151,841| 204,823| 347,739] 482,799 independent packer who buys live- 
1 No. Salt Lake. 368,257] 515,251] 14,725] 16,070] 139,930] 217,000] 352,313| 498,483 stock at western markets and ships 
Ogden TS 1,795,073] 2,181,223] 10,049] 10,978| 587,836] 924,804) 1,786,524] 2,070,245 11 al f 
c Omaha 1,396,529] 2,412,410] 942,326] 1,341,204] 404,718] 854,508] 455,461] 1,084,525 ‘hem to his plant on foot. 
St. Joseph_____ 766,294| 976,906] 636,920] 731,998] 91,151] 168,934] 117,673] 234,444 Seeing that producers were likely 
Sioux City___ _| $00,453] 874,918] 325,030] 499,550] 154,923] 265,300] 176,167| 376,140 te : 
So. $e. Paul 1,208,622| 1,366,034] 526917] _53.529| 145.057] _152,878| 691,023] 813,714 tO be injured in the contest between 
V : Torar 11 Marxets_|13,004,147|15,946,071| 6,276,194| 7,226,815] 2,516,933] 4,215,945| 6,731,865| 8,651,768 packers, stockyard companies, and 
- Tor. Except DENvER|10,960,202|14,014,011| 6,133,164] 7,014,528| 1,945,321] 3,214,715| 4,827,162| 6,926,771 Commission men, the American Na- 
ALL 61 Markets _|20,381,060|24,051,775|10,031,370| 1,208,147] 2,948,475] 4,706,168|10,352,358|12,855,652 tional Live Stock Association and 
m= Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture—“Crops and Markets.” 
wish to cancel the special rate for PO aaa as 
feeders (85 per cent of the rate on EXHIBIT NO. 222, SHOWING ESTIMATE OF TRANSCONTINENTAL 
fat. stock) shipped to public feed i. MOVEMENT OF SHEEP AND LAMBS 
rds. The railroads claimed last pla“ eage’ 
h f le . - b Number of Sheep, January 1, 1932: 
t- summer t at at cattle an amps United States Pte 53,912,000 
h were billed at the 85 per cent rate, 14 States (1) East of Indiana-lIllinois State Line, 
unloaded at feed yards outside the and North of Ohio and Potomac Rivers..__________. 5,518,000 
by markets and trucked into the mar- By Cent in 14 States 10.23 
1e kets and slaughtered. Some other 12 Western States (2) ———————_—__ i aia 
; h Seal & Per Cent in 12 States on 67. 
minor Changes were authorize y gk EE eee eee 1,268,000 
n the Commission. Per Cent 2.35 
r- At the same time, the Commis- Feperat INsPEcTED SLAUGHTER 1932: 
he sion stated that when it gave its de- pep States se pratsyyood 6a 
: ee : : tates ’ ’ 
in psa 3 — 8, de 4 arr —F Per Cent of Total in 14 States_... 25.45 
gs SHEE SASS: Se Sees ae (Local Slaughter, 12 Western States) 1,587,422 (4) 
he move the “‘sale-in-transit” privilege All sheep and lamb slaughter is 27.7 per cent greater than Federal Inspected 
on which had been in effect for many Slaughter, shown by United States Department of Agriculture reports in 1931 as 
ne years at most markets. This shows — iy eatliesis tiie a ‘ 
that the interpretation of the deci- bit - and Markets Fe oy’ .issue, page estimate per capita consumption o 
; re z A. amb and mutton, 5.56 pounds. 
n- sion on this point, as presented in Special release March 7, 1932, entitled “Small Increase in Meat Production and 
rd the Wool Grower (July, 1932) was Consumption,” page 8, consumption per capita, 7.1 pounds. 
its correct. Relation of total to Federal Inspected, 27.7 per cent. 
mi Sale in Transit CONSUMPTION IN 14 STATES: 
: The | ee Federal Inspected 4,498,420 
ht e€ jast announcement of the Shipment Western Dressed Carcasses to Boston, 
vill Interstate Commerce Commission Philadelphia and New York 2,940,706 (5) 
a came during the progress of a sec- Total of Federal Inspected Slaughter... 7,439,126 
rat ond of a series of hearings that was Total Consumption (Federal Inspected Plus 27. 7%). 9,449,763 
Head 
ads started at Denver on January 23, United States Federal Inspected manne: foe 19322. 17,899,037 
upon the question of sale in ise Se Me ee Oe he eee ed 4,958,033 
transit. —_———————— 
= When the railroads refused (on _ __ Total Slaughter : 22,857,070 
a January 25, 1932) to permit sale in Raised in 14 States—10.23 Per Cent of Total United States... 2,338,278 
r. to . . ——— 
ate transit at Omaha and other Tivet Shipped into 14 States at Average of 250 Head Per 
% markets, they allowed it to continue Double Deck Car—Equel to 7,111,485 
bs Regn wag os en, and A yes wi This Amount Must Move from 13 Western States...» 28,646 Cars 
% e other mar ets comp ained that Source: From publications United States Dept. of Agriculture, including Crops and Markets and 
% they were being discriminated special releases. 
% e . os (1) Conn., Del., Ind., Maine, Md., Mass., Mich., N. H., N. J., N. Y., Ohio, Penna., R. I. and Vermont. 
% against, demanding that the sale = (2) Ariz., Calif., Colo., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. M., Ore., Texas, Utah, Wash. and Wyoming. 
% transit arrangement either be re- (3) Less than actual separate reports published only for Buffalo, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Detroit and 
Jo stored to them or canceled at Den- Greater New York. Cleveland and other points not reported separately for sheep and lambs. 
(4) Ten months. 
sioner ver, Ogden, and Salt Lake. (5) For ten months only. Does not include shipments received at other points. 





the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation entered to ask that sale in 
transit again be allowed at the mar- 
kets which lost it in January, 1932. 
The producers contend that they 
need the sale-in-transit plan at all 
the markets to permit the independ- 
ent packers to buy and make com- 
petition for the big packers. 


And so the case stands on Febru- 
ary 8. A third and final hearing 
starts at Chicago on February 13 
when the railroads will be heard 
from. It is unlikely that the case 
will be settled before the latter part 
of this year. 

Testimony for sheepmen was pre- 
sented at Denver on February 2 by 
H. W. Farr, Greeley, Colo.; Dr. S. 
W. McClure, Bliss, Idaho; R. C. 
Rich, Burley, Idaho; E. D. Salm of 
the Idaho Public Utilities Commis- 
sion; Edward Sargent, Chama, New 
Mexico; John R. Jirdon, Scottsbluff, 
Nebr.; and Secretary F. R. Mar- 
shall of the National Wool Growers 
Association, who also was in attend- 
ance throughout the Denver hearing. 


Three of the exhibits introduced 
into the record in the Denver hear- 
ing by Secretary Marshall in his 
presentation of the sheepmen’s case 
are reproduced here. Exhibit No. 
221 of the hearings, shows the re- 
ceipts and disposition of sheep and 
lambs for eleven markets and for all 
markets during the period May 1 to 
December 31 in 1932 and 1931. 
Exhibit No. 222 was introduced to 
show that 28,646 (estimated) 
double deck cars of sheep and 
lambs, 250 head to the car, moved 
during 1932 from the _ twelve 
western states into the territory east 
of the Indiana-Illinois state line and 
north of the Ohio and Potomac 
rivers. The other exhibit (officially 
No. 223) shows that the four pack- 
ers, Armour-Morris, Swift, Wilson, 
and Cudahy purchased during the 
month of February, 1932, 76 per 
cent of the net receipts of sheep and 
lambs at Chicage, Denver, East St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, St. 
Joseph, St. Paul, and Sioux City. 
The net receipts were obtained by 
deducting all directs, receipts on 
sale, and stocker and feeder ship- 
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ments from the total number re- 
ceived at the markets named. 





Colton Grazing Bill 
Passes House 


H. R. 11816, Congressman Col- 

ton’s bill for the reguation of 
the public domain through the 
establishment of grazing districts 
under the supervision of the De- 
partment of the Interior (May 
Wool Grower, page 11) received the 
approval of the House of Repre- 
sentatives after a twenty-minute 
debate on February 7, during which 
the bill was amended to provide 
that, if it passes the Senate and be- 
comes law, before it can be put into 
operation in any state the approval 
of the legislature in that state must 
be obtained. 

On this point, the announcement 
in the Salt Lake Tribune of Febru- 
ary 8, reads: 

As passed by the House, the bill was in 
the form approved by the Public Lands 
Committe last June, with the exception of 
the addition of an amendment put on at 
the insistence of Representatives Smith of 
Idaho and Eaton of Colorado, reading: 
“That this act shall not become effective in 
any state until after sixty days after the 
approval by the legislature of such states 
affirmatively accepting its operation. * *” 
In states whose legislatures do not accept 
the act, it will be inoperative. An effort 
will be made to have this amendment strick- 
en from the bill by the Senate. * * * 
Debate on the bill disclosed little opposi- 
tion, save from Mr. Eaton and Representa- 
tive Carter of Wyoming. 


Just when the Colton bill will 
reach the Senate is not known. The 
Public Lands Committee of the 
Senate has not yet considered it, but 
has given assurance, according to 
press reports, that it will report it 
out in sufficient time for action by 
the Senate before the close of the 
present session. 


The 1933 Grazing Fees 


HERE has been no announce- 

ment from Washington regard- 
ing reduction of 1933 fees for graz- 
ing on the national forests—except 
that Secretary Hyde end Messrs. 
Stuart and Rachford of the Forest 
Service insist that stockmen should 





pay the full scale as in 1931 and 
previous years, in accordance with 
the order of January 25, 1927. 

Western Senators and Congress- 
men have asked President Hoover to 
overrule the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture as he did last February 17. Ap- 
parently the situation is befuddled 
by failure of the Senate and House 
of Representatives to act upon the 
resolutions introduced by Senators 
Carey of Wyoming, Steiwer of 
Oregon and Schuyler of Colorado, 
and Congressmen Taylor and Eaton 
of Colorado, all favoring the 50 per 
cent cut as was made in 1932. 

Apparently under the direction of 
the American Forestry Association, 
headquarters at Washington, D. C., 
protests against the lower fees have 
been lodged by claimed residents of 
forest states, on the grounds that 
such action would reduce the income 
of county road and school funds 
which now receive 25 per cent of 
the amounts collected by the forest 
officials. 

Senator Carey has been outspoken 
in opposition to this idea, saying 
that he is unwilling that western 
states should pay $1000 to the fed- 
eral government in order to obtain 
$250 for themselves. 

Evidence that western educational 
officials and business men take a 
broader view comes from Idaho. The 
State Chamber of Commerce, on 
January 20, resolved: 

We heartily support the request now 
before Congress that would maintain the 
forest grazing fees on a 50 per cent basis 
of the rate charged in 1931. 

Also the Idaho officials in charge 
of state school lands voluntarily put 
into effect a reduction of 40 per 
cent on leases held by stockmen. 





Correction 


JN presenting pictures of some of 
the winners at the International 
Live Stock Show in the January 
Wool Grower (page 16), it was 
stated that the champion Corriedale 
ewe was shown and bred by the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. This ewe was 
shown by the University of Wyo- 
ming but bred by Malcolm Mon- 
creiffe of Sheridan, Wyoming. 
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Wyoming 


Mild weather persisted nearly 
everywhere during the month, ex- 
cepting only over the far western 
section during the latter portion. 
Precipitation was light, but rather 
well distributed; and many areas 
were largely bare of snow a great 
deal of the time. In some mountain 
sections the snow stores are reassur- 
ing, though not heavy at any place. 
A little local suffering was reported 
among livestock, and some slight 
shrinkage occurred, though the con- 
ditions were not outstanding in this 
respect. Much of the southern 
range is bare and more feeding has 
been necessary in those counties. 
Livestock are considered to be in 
fairly good shape for this time of 
year. 

Lonetree 


The weather is cold (February 1). 
There is very little snow on the 
range and feed is scarce, though 
plenty of hay can be purchased at 
$5 a ton in the stack. Most of the 
stock is now being fed. Range con- 
ditions have been poor here; there 
were very few storms during the 
summer and fall and as a result very 
little fall and winter feed. 

Sheepmen here held back about 
the same number of ewe lambs for 
replacements as in 1931. Recently 
some sales of yearling ewes have been 
made at $4.50 for both fine-wools 
and crossbreds. 

We have a good government trap- 
per here and coyotes are less trouble- 
some than they used to be. 

Sheepmen have cut their produc- 
tion costs about 20 per cent since 
1930. 

Believe there has been a slight re- 
duction in the charges for leasing 
grazing lands, but am not sure about 


= Edgar A. Donohoo. 
Sheridan 


There were several bad spots in 
the weather during January when 


Around the Range Country 





HE notes on weather conditions, 

appearing under the names of 
the various states are furnished by 
J. Cecil Alter of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau and based upon reports and 
publications of that bureau for the 
month of January. 

The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and 
of importance and significance to 
wool growers. 











blizzards hit us, but the rest of the 
time it was very good. I consider 
range feed conditions very good; 
about one-third of the sheep are 
getting hay ($4 a ton in the stack). 

No recent transactions in year- 
ling ewes have been recorded here. 
I think that breeding bands are 
about at par, so far as numbers are 
concerned; quite a few more ewe 
lambs retained last fall than for a 
couple of years. 

The Biological Survey work has 
been cut out here because sheepmen 
failed to meet the government on 
the per capita assessment; hence 
coyotes are worse. 

Private grazing lands can be 
leased now for 10 cents an acre; they 
used to be 20 cents. Reductions in 
expenses during the last two years 
vary here from 25 to 40 per cent 
in the different outfits. 

Some stockmen are using the 
R. A. C. C. and securing loans of 
$3 per head on sheep ranging from 
ones to fours. 


John Paul Dodds. 


Stoner 


Not much change in the weather 
during January. It was very mild 
and there was plenty of feed, as 
winter grazing is good, better than 
last year, and none of the sheep are 
being fed (January 29). The price 
of alfalfa hay in the stack is $5. 
About 10 per cent more ewes are 


bred to lamb this spring than a year 
ago. No ewes have changed hands 
recently. A few sheepmen are bor- 
rowing on their stock through the 
R. A. C. C. They can get about 
$3 a head on good ages. 

We are having more trouble with 
coyotes than formerly. This can be 
attributed to low prices for pelts, 
lack of a bounty, and the laying off 
of trappers due to lack of funds. 

I think about the only way sheep- 
men have been able to lower their 
expenses around here is by cutting 


— Emery Dillon. 


Montana 


The first two weeks were rather 
mild and mostly cloudy, during 
which time much of the snow cover- 
ing was carried from the range leav- 
ing the lower counties bare. Snow 
in sufficient quantities for range 
livestock came later but there was 
none too much at any time over 
most of the state. Colder weather 
after the middle of the month was 
noted, but it was not severely cold, 
and a few Chinooks relieved these 
short spells. Livestock were good 
most of the month, averaging. fair 
to good at the close for the state. 
The roads remained open most of the 
time even at the higher elevations, 
and only moderate amounts of feed 
were necessary. Feed was reported 
plentiful as a rule. 


Chinook 


Conditions have been excellent 
during January. The range is good 
with just enough snow to make it 
possible to utilize dry forage. The 
grass, however, is not so well cured 
as in most years. Hay can be had 
at $3.50 to $4.50 a ton. 

No ewe lambs were kept in 1931, 
but most of the men kept about 80 
per cent of them in 1932. 

Production costs have been re- 
duced about 25 per cent since 1930, 
in my estimation. There has been 
a lowering in the rates for leasing 
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privately owned grazing lands, but 
charges for state lands remain the 
same. 

A good many sheepmen are trying 
to obtain loans through the Regional 
Agricultural Credit Corporation. 
From $2.25 to $2.50 per head is 
being obtained on range flocks, 
which amount is inadequate in a 
large percentage of cases, and much 
dissatisfaction is resulting. 

Coyotes are still bad; do not see 
much falling off in numbers. 

Lloyd Kenyon. 


Emigrant 


Little snow fell during January, 
but there was a lot of wind. The 
major portions of the winter range 
are eaten off, and about 25 per cent 
of the bands are being fed. Hay is 
costing from $3 to $4 in the stack. 

Fewer ewes were bred this season, 
probably 10 per cent short of last 
year’s number. Most of the sheep- 
men, however, kept more of their 
ewe lambs this fall for replacements. 

I haven’t figured out just how 
much less my overhead costs are; 
doing my own herding doesn’t leave 
me much time for the office end 
of the job. Little change in grazing 
leases has been made, but the rail- 
roads are being asked for reductions 
in their rates. 

Coyotes are less troublesome as 
during the past three years they 
have been trapped closely. 

H. D. Blakeslie. 


Idaho 


Mild temperatures prevailed dur- 
ing much of the first half of the 
month, with occasional snows, which 
were showers of rain in some western 
counties, carrying away the snow 
layer. Later in the month the 
weather was colder, and frequent 
light to heavy snows fell, being much 
heavier over the eastern and south- 
eastern portions. Many eastern 
highways were blocked with snow, 
hampering the movement of feed 
and flocks, but no serious conse- 
quences were reported, and livestock 
continue in comparatively good 
shape. Good stores of snow are re- 
ported on the mountain watersheds. 
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Some shed lambing has begun. Only 
moderate amounts of feed were con- 
sumed by domestic livestock, and 
feed was plentiful. 


Washington 


Unusually mild weather prevailed 
the first half of the month, and 
while some cold weather occurred 
later it was not severe. Rains were 
ample in most western sections and 
snows came in sufficient amounts 
for livestock uses over most of the 
eastern counties. There were, how- 
ever, rather large areas without snow 
covering at the end of the month 
east of the Cascades. There was 
much feeding of livestock, only a 
few herds subsisting on grass. Some 
western fields had too much water. 
Most livestock did fairly well durirg 
the month, in some sections for part 
of the month at least, there being 
more than the usual amount of 
winter pasturing. 


Prosser 


Not much snow fell during Jan- 
uary and it has not been very cold; 
no one is feeding hay (January 26). 
While there is no green feed, dry 
feed is fair, and though sheep do 
not seem to care for it, they look 
good. Some hay (now $4 a ton in 
the stack) will be fed shortly in 
order to have ewes in shape for 
lambing. Several are feeding grain. 

The only ewes held out were those 
not fit for market at time of ship- 
ment. However, several thousand 
ewe lambs were bought and brought 
here from Oregon. About the same 
number of ewes are being bred to 
lamb this spring. 

A reduction was made last year 
in lease rates for grazing lands, but 
none has been made this year. I 
estimate that sheepmen have been 
able to lower their expenses 50 per 
cent during the last two years. 

The work of government trappers 
is responsible for the decrease in 
coyote numbers in this section. 


Clell Lung. 


Oregon 
The first half of the month was 


mostly mild, with an insufficient 


amount of rains and snows; but it 
was rather good weather on livestock 
where feeds were plentiful. Later 
it averaged colder, with one pretty 
cold week; and snows came to the 
higher country in better depths, 
with rain over the lower country 
to the west. This was unfavorable 
for new lambs, and western lands 
were too wet to work. Some eastern 
localities were too dry through the 
month, some reseeded wheat having 
been blown out of the ground by 
hard winds, due to lack of snow 
covering. Only a little pasturage 
was available in these parts. Some 
wheat that was up was injured by 
freezing. Heavy livestock feeding 
was necessary at times, over the 
eastern portion, and some central 
localities suffered a moisture short- 
age for awhile. 


McMinnville 


We have had a lot of cold weather, 
and conditions generally have been 
bad since the first of December. 
Now (January 21) the crops are all 
frozen out. 


Alex Cruickshank. 
Ashwood 


January was a good month for 
livestock. Although it was threat- 
ening most of the month, we did 
not get much in the way of mois- 
ture. Winter range conditions are 
good, but most of the men are feed- 
ing hay now ($5 to $6 a ton in the 
stack). 

Ewes bred to lamb this spring out- 
number those of last year by about 
20 per cent. 

I estimate that sheepmen have 
been able to reduce their production 
costs about 40 per cent since 1930. 

The R. A..C. C.’s are loaning 
around $3 a head on ewes. 

Roy E. Darby. 


Pendleton 


Weather and feed conditions have 
been better than average during 
January, and the range is fairly good, 
with very little feeding being neces- 
sary up to date (January 26). Prices 
for alfalfa hay in the stack range 
from $4 to $5 a ton. 
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There was a slight increase in the 
number of ewe lambs held back last 
fall for replacements over 1930. 
Breeding operations will be from 10 
to 15 per cent under those of last 
year. Some crossbred yearling ewes 
have recently been sold at $5.50 per 
head. 

I think wool growers of this part 
of the country have been able to cut 
their operating expenses all the way 
from 25 to 40 per cent. Recently 
there has been some decrease in lease 
rates for grazing lands, but not 
enough. 

Some of the men are taking ad- 
vantage of the R. A. C. C. and se- 
curing loans on the basis of $3 to $4 
per head, plus operating expenses as 
needed. 

The increases in coyote numbers is 
just another result of the depres- 
sion—no funds to employ Biological 
Survey hunters. 


Fred W. Falconer. 


California 
The first half of the month was 


nearly normal temperature, with 
hardly the usual amount of pre- 
cipitation, while the rest of the 
month was appreciably colder in 
most counties, and there was a great 
deal of precipitation, snow in the 
mountains and some of the valleys, 
and rain in all lower valleys and 
along the coast. The moisture was 
very beneficial, but the low tem- 
peratures retarded growth of vegeta- 
tion. The valley pastures and ranges 
are now furnishing forage for live- 
stock, but the foothills are under 
snow to a considerable extent. In 
the higher parts feeding has been 
necessary, and more or less suffering 
and shrinkages occurred among 
sheep and cattle. Most farm activi- 
ties were at a standstill because of 
wet weather. 


Independence 


January was a cold and snowy 
month. Sheep and cattle were 
caught out, and we had to break 
trails by tractors or bands of horses, 
and of course, on account of the 
deep snow, we have had to feed all 
of our stock. Alfalfa hay is costing 








us $8.50 baled; none sold in the 
stack. 

No reductions have been made 
yet in grazing leases, but they are 
expected—they must be made. 

The public domain range last sea- 
son was better than it has been for 
some time. 

A band of 400 head of sheep, good 
ones, was recently sold under fore- 
closure for $900. ds: iee Rte. 


Nevada 
The first half of the month was 


mild, or with temperatures near 
normal, and with one good rainy 
spell over the southern portion. The 
second half of the month was much 
colder part of the time, and fre- 
quent snowstorms piled up snow to 
considerable depths in the moun- 
tains, and over the lower valleys, 
hampering sheep movement some- 
what and making the work of feed- 
ing a little more difficult. Roads 
were clogged with snow, hampering 
traffic movement. Shrinkages oc- 
curred in many flocks, though losses 
were small, and the condition was 
not considered abnormal for Febru- 
ary first. Heavy feeding of inclosed 
livestock was necessary, and some 
range flocks had too much snow for 
the shorter browse growths. 


Utah 


Temperatures averaged near nor- 
mal, with only a few rather cold 
days, and there were several mild 
days, though not warm enough to 
melt much snow. Mostly clear, fine 
weather prevailed, until the latter 
half of the month when snows were 
frequent, piling up to considerable 
depths because of the persistency of 
temperatures below freezing. As a 
result the entire state has been under 
snow for a few weeks, including 
“Utah’s Dixie,” affording ample 
moisture, but not too much snow, 
for sheep on the winter range. -A 
moderate shrinkage occurred in 
cattle and sheep in the open, though 
this was not abnormal, as a rule. 
Feed has been plentiful and rather 
cheap, so that more feeding was done 
than usual in such weather. 





Parowan 


Weather through January has 
been cold, with plenty of storms. 
Hay can be bought around $7 a ton 
in the stack. Range conditions are: 
better than average and most of the 
sheep are wintering in good shape, 
with very few of them being fed. 

Fewer ewe lambs were held over 
this year, due to a poor lambing last 
spring, and about 10 per cent fewer 
ewes are being bred to lamb this 
year. 

Coyotes are much worse than they 
have been for years because there is 
no bounty money and nobody is in- 
terested in getting them. There 
should be a permanent bounty and 
the work of the government hunters 
dispensed with. 

Some sheepmen have made appli- 
cation for loans through the Re- 
gional Agricultural Credit Corpora- 
tions, but I do not know of any 
loans being granted yet. 

I think sheepmen have reduced 
their production costs about 25 per 
cent and will have to cut them down 
another 25 per cent if they stay in 


the business. Ed Benson. 
Colorado 


Eastern Colorado generally want- 
ed snow cover during the entire 
month, and only a little came which 
in many sections remained but a 
little while. Western counties had 
more snow, some of them much 
more, and the higher western slopes 
had accumulated nearly a normal 
supply of snow for water supplies. 
The dry weather and dry soils over 
the southeastern portion, especially, 
were bad for forage and for grains 
seeded in the fall. Livestock were 
reported good over the western por- 
tion, but only fair over the eastern 
portion of the state, grazing being 
quite poor over the southeastern 
portion, where windy weather ac- 
centuated the drouth condition. 
Most of the state’s highways re- 
mained good through the month. 


Burlington 


The winter in ‘this part of Colo- 


rado has been favorable to the stock- 
(Continued to page 29) 
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New Activities of Meat Board 
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One of the New Health Charts of the Meat 
Board Which Show How Meat Ranks in Food 
Values. 


chart shown above is a 

reproduction of one of a set of 
six recently prepared and distributed 
by the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, to tell the “true story 
about meat.” The set gives the food 
value of average helpings of meat 
and other foods in terms of protein, 
phosphorus, iron and copper, cal- 
cium, vitamins, and energy values 
(calories) . 

The protein chart lists 29 com- 
mon foods and the six ranking 
highest are meats. Thirty-three 
foods are shown in the phosphorus 
chart, with meat having the first 
five places. While meat is low in 
calcium content, this chart is in- 
cluded to give the set the value of 
being complete in its information. 
The vitamin chart shows that meats 
are a much better source of vitamins 
than has been supposed, and in the 
calorie chart, meat has the twelve 
highest rankings in a list of 39. 


Giving the facts about meat in 
this easily understood and condensed 
way promises big rewards, already 
indicated in the requests for the 
charts. About 9,000 of them were 
placed in high schools, colleges, and 
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universities during January, and 
over half a million requests for the 
charts in note-book size have been 
received by the Meat Board. 

As shown in the iron and copper 
chart, the set carries the approval of 
the American Medical Association. 

These health charts are indicative 
of the new lines of work, and the 
expansion of previous activities on 
behalf of meat that the Board is 
now able to carry on through its in- 
creased funds under the 25-cent col- 
lections. Greater activity in cook- 
ing schools is being made possible 
by the enlargement of the home 
economics department, and meat 
merchandising work, which in- 
cludes the cutting demonstrations, 
is going in a number of places over 
the country. The largest and most 
intensive campaign is now in pro- 
gress in New York, where a series of 
33 demonstrations are being given 
during the period of January 19 to 
February 17. 

The Board is meeting the depres- 
sion and the conditions following in 
its train with the publication of in- 
formation designed to assist welfare 
workers in their feeding problems 
and the decreased-salaried families. 
The leaflet, “Nutrition Helps for 
the Welfare Worker,” and _ the 
eight-page folder, ““Good Meals at 
Low Cost,” contain such helpful in- 
formation as a grocery order for a 
week’s supply of food for a family 
of five at a total cost of $6.98, a 
week’s menu based on that order, 
facts showing the necessity for 
meat in the diet, a list of low cost 
meat cuts, and long and short ways 
of preparing them for the table. 
“Good Meals at Low Cost’ has had 
a distribution of over 150,000 since 
the first of the year, and the folder 
that preceded it, “Meat in Low Cost 
Diet,” went out last year in a total 
number of 400,000 to 300 cities. 

The Board estimates that it 
reached 44,000,000 people with 
facts about meat during the six 
months’ period ending December 
31. Of this total, 31,800,000 per- 
sons were contacted through the 


medium of newspapers and maga- 
zines; more than seven million were 
reached in radio broadcasts; and 
over 300,000 received meat infor- 
mation through printed material 
put out by the Board. 





R. A. C. C. Loans 


ASPECIAL report furnished the 

Wool Grower by Mr. Ford E. 
Hovey, Chief, Agricultural Credit 
Division of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, which we 
print below, shows the extent of 
loans by the seven Regional Agri- 
cultural Credit Corporations oper- 
ating in the western states. 

Up to the close of business on January 6 
the Corporations had loaned $27,965,622.32. 

District No. 6, the principal office of 
which is located at St. Louis, had made 364 
loans, aggregating $506,700. 

District No. 7, the principal office of 
which is located in Minneapolis, had made 
1,536 loans, aggregating $1,369,700. 

District No. 8, the principal office of 
which is located at Sioux City and which 
includes not only Sioux City but Omaha 
and Cheyenne branches, had made 3,150 
loans, aggregating $8,497,468. 

District No. 9, the principal office of 
which is located at Wichita with branches 
at Oklahoma City and Denver, had made 
890 loans, aggregating $4,107,400. 

District No. 10, the principal office of 
which is located in Fort Worth, including 
branches at Houston and San Angelo, had 
made 315 loans, aggregating $2,269,000. 

District No. 11, the principal office of 
which is at Salt Lake City with branches 
at Reno, San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
Phoenix, had made 396 loans, aggregating 
$2,087,000. 

District No. 12, the principal office of 
which is located at Spokane, with branches 
at Portland, Boise, and Helena, had made 
1,704 loans, aggregating $8,813,200. 

For the entire country there had been 
approved but not yet disbursed approxi- 
mately $45,000,000 of paper represented by 
more than 21,000 applications. 


Mr. Hovey further states: 


There has been constant effort on the 
part of the Board of Directors of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to meet the 
legitimate requirements of the livestock and 
agricultural interests. The problems in- 
volved are of utmost importance and are 
fully realized in Washington. You will 
understand, of course, that the figures here- 
inbefore quoted have changed substantially 
since January 6 because each day loans of 
large volume are being disbursed and new 
applications approved. 
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The Conventions of Five State Associations 


Idaho’s Fortieth 


Boise, January 5-7 
TE hopeful and confident spirit 


of Idaho wool growers was com- 
mented upon by all visitors in at- 
tendance at the 40th Annual 
Convention held at Boise, Janu- 
ary 5, 6, and 7. Over 200 
growers were present at the 
session. 

President D. Sid Smith was 
re-elected president, James 
Farmer will serve again as vice 
president, and M. C. Claar as 
secretary, for 1933. 

The report of Secretary Claar 
rendered at the opening session 
showed the association to be in 
a healthy condition. Over 
$4,000 was received last year 
from dues-paying members, of 
which $1,500 was paid on the 
Idaho quota to the National 
Wool Growers Association. The 
Idaho organization operates on 
a very low cost basis and fin- 
ished the year with a deficit of 
only $100. 

President Smith’s annual ad- 
dress dealt especially with the 
question of shipping and mar- 
keting expenses. “In studying 
our marketing problems,” he 
declared, “‘we discover that our 
costs in this connection have 
increased gradually over a 
period of years while our incomes 
have been actually reduced. During 
the past marketing costs amounted 
to almost one-fourth of the gross 
receipts of the wool industry. This 
condition is unfair to the livestock 
grower and adds heavily to the cost 
of production.” 


Continuing Mr. Smith said: 


Under the present system of marketing 
charges, the commission firms and stock- 
yards operators have what virtually amounts 
to a subsidy, a fixed profit which the live- 
stock man must pay, despite the fact that 
he may and frequently does actually lose 
money on the shipment. * * * The 
grower owes it to himself, since it is the 





net return that we are primarily interested 
in, to examine closely the various competi- 
tive costs and to select those firms which 
have given his financial welfare the con- 
sideration that it deserves. Firms which 
are cooperating to the extent of having 
made voluntary reductions deserve our 
patronage rather than those still seeking to 


WashinGton 


Sport Wool 6. 


PulccRoot SOM 





MISSES RUTH RYAN and PATRICIA SUTPHEN, 


Members of the 4-H Club at Gooding, Idaho, Demonstrate 


the Uses of Wool at the Idaho Convention. 


extract from us the highest prices possible. 
+ + + 


Our National Secretary is performing an 
efficient and a faithful service in his efforts 
to secure reductions in lamb marketing 
charges, and in other matters, and with the 
support and cooperation of the wool grow- 
ers, should be able to bring about much 
needed savings during ithe coming year. 


+ + 

President Smith made the further 
comment on transportation affairs, 
that while the sheepmen are en- 
deavoring to solve their present dif- 
ficult problem by reducing cost of 
production in every way, the rail- 
roads “are contending for higher 
freight rates on longer haul ship- 


ments, endeavoring to increase their 
incomes by raising the price of the 
service which they have to offer to 
the public.” 

Following the address of the 
Secretary of the National Wool 
Growers Association on the 
afternoon of the first day, at- 
tention was given to marketing 
matters. This came up through 
the addresses of Mr. C. N. 
Arnett, president of the Inter- 
mountain Livestock Marketing 
Association, and Mr. W. J. 
Dearth, formerly president of 
the Omaha Livestock Ex- 
change, combined with the re- 
ports of the lamb marketing 
and transportation committees. 


Mr. Arnett discussed com- 
mission sales service, stating 
that while these services are 
under governmental regulation, 
yet they differ from public 
utilities because patrons are free 
to take their business to other 
concerns. He considered that 
there was no immediate compe- 
tition between old-line houses 
and the new cooperative agen- 
cies, it being a matter of choice 
on the part of the shippers as 
to their preference for rates 
and service. 

Mr. Dearth dealt chiefly with 
the effect upon the 1932 mar- 
kets of the cancellation of the 
old change-of-ownership rule except 
at Denver, Ogden, and Salt Lake. 

Future procedure of the Idaho 
Association on the marketing prob- 
lem was outlined in the two com- 
mittee reports referred to above. 
Mr. Chas. W. Abbott, as chairman, 
presented the report of the lamb 
marketing committee. This com- 
mittee endorsed the recommendation 
made at the Portland convention of 
the National Association that a com- 
mittee of wool growers from the dif- 
ferent states should meet with the 
representatives of the commission 
firms at the various markets in an 
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endeavor to work out a fair sched- 
ule of commission charges. It also 
recommended that “all slaughterers 
handling lambs be asked to brand 
their grades of good eating lamb,” 
which would help in stimulating 
consumption, but opposed the ex- 
tension of the grading and brand- 
ing work of the federal government 
on account of the expense involved 
and the lack of effectiveness. 

On lamb advertising, the com- 
mittee said: 


Since our last report we find that the per 
capita consumption of lambs has increased 
approximately one-half pound, or 60,000,000 
pounds. This is very gratifying and may 
be attributed in part to the cheapness of 
our product, although it has had the com- 
petition of cheaper pork and beef. Had it 
not been for the work of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, the National Wool 
Growers Association and various other or- 
ganizations, this increase would not have 
been possible under present economic con- 
ditions. 

We therefore urge our association to con- 
tinue to support our National Association 
in this work, and we ask the support of 
each individual grower in keeping lamb con- 
stantly in the mind of the public. The 
Eat More Lamb Campaign certainly justi- 
fies its continuance by its results. Now in 
this period of depression, we need to adver- 
tise more than ever. Let us all put our 
shoulder to the wheel and push. 


Mr. R. C. Rich gave the report 
of the committee handling trans- 
portation matters. It made special 
mention of the saving of $200,000 
annually to Idaho sheepmen through 
the 20,000 minimum loading weight 
that had been secured through the 
efforts of the State and National 
Associations. It also declared that, 
if present conditions continue, a 
downward revision of freight rates 
would be necessary in the near fu- 
ture, to bring shipping costs into 
line with the sheepman’s income. 
The cooperation of the meat packers 
was asked in the attempt to secure 
the restoration of the change-of- 
ownership rule at all markets. 

In connection with stockyard and 
commission charges, the Idaho Asso- 
ciation concurred in the criticism of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, ex- 
pressed by resolution at the National 
Convention at Portland, for the de- 
lay in rendering decisions after the 
completion of the hearings in the 
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rate investigations. The committee 
also held that while, through the 
aggressive efforts of the State and 
National organizations, feed charges 
had been reduced, the reductions 
were not in proportion to the de- 
creases in other commodity lines. 
The pasturage rates at the Omaha 
market were felt to be particularly 
excessive, and on the instructions of 
the committee report, Idaho offi- 
cials will request the Omaha Stock- 
yards Company to furnish adequate 
space for feeding. Cooperation with 
the committee appointed by the 
Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feeders 
Association to work for lower stock- 
yard and commission charges was 
also called for in the committee re- 
port. 

A banquet with musical entertain- 
ment on the evening of the first 
day was the social feature of the 
convention. The festivities were 
presided over by Senator and Mrs. 
D. A. Calahan, and Governor and 
Mrs. Ross were the guests of honor. 
Dancing followed the dinner and 
program. 

The Saturday forenoon session was 
featured by a demonstration. on the 
uses of wool by Misses Ruth Ryan 
and Patricia Sutphen, 4-H Club 
girls of Gooding, Idaho. 
had samples of wool in all stages, as 
well as different types of fabrics and 
finished articles, which were pre- 
sented as having a place in the ap- 
pa.ei for school girls and for use in 
the home. Winter and summer 
dresses and coats were included; also 
different weights of sweaters and 
hosiery for school wear, and such 
articles for home use as wool felt 
slippers and kimonas. The demon- 
stration also covered the detection 
of shoddy and gave directions for 
the selection of good-quality fabrics 
and for their proper laundering. 

Mr. Matt Staff, representing the 
National Wool Marketing Corpora- 
tion, spoke encouragingly of the 
wool outlook and presented the 
facilities and services for marketing 
wool available through the National 
Corporation. He expressed the 
opinion that, with the continuation 
of present market prices, further 


The girls 


payments on 1932 consignments 
would be possible. 

Continued support to “our own 
wool marketing agency” was urged 
in the report of the committee on 
wool marketing, which Mr. Worth 
Lee presented as chairman. The 
satisfactory results obtained this 
year by the Corporation and its ex- 
cellent position at present for ren- 
dering a real service to the wool in- 
dustry were cited as reasons for 
warranting such support. The re- 
port also stated that Idaho sheepmen 
had realized practically 50 per cent 
more for the bulk of their wool be- 
cause they had been able, through 
the cooperation of the bankers, to 
hold it in warehouses at Portland 
and with the Corporation instead of 
selling it outright at shearing time. 

Mr. R. H. Rutledge, regional 
forester, explained that, with a spirit 
of give-and-take, proper adjustment 
between forest grazing and the de- 
sires of the game interests and 
recreation seekers could be made. 

Mr. J. L. Driscoll, president of the 
First Security Bank of Boise, ren- 
dered a report of the work of the 
State Sheep Commission for the 
past year, and also explained the ac- 
tivities of the Regional Agricultural 
Credit Corporation operating in 
Idaho as a branch of the head- 
quarters corporation at Spokane. 

In Idaho the State Sheep Com- 
mission also handles the state funds 
for predatory animal work. The 
state law provides for county taxa- 
tion for predatory animal purposes 
and the amounts collected in each 
county must be spent in the same 
county. This, Mr. Driscoll ex- 
plained, works an injustice in some 
summer range areas needing coyote 
protection, which have _ limited 
funds because the sheep are assessed 
on their winter ranges often located 
in other counties. 


The loaning company which pre- 
ceded the present R. A. C. C. and 
which discounted with the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation until 
October, had handled, according to 
Mr. Driscoll, loans amounting to 
$1,800,000. That old company will 
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soon be dissolved and it is expected 
that it will have experienced no 
loss. The first three months of 
operation of the Boise branch of the 
R. A. C. C. was chiefly occupied in 
handling sheep and cattle loans, the 
first 300 of them that were placed 
in effect, amounting to over 214 
million dollars. 

The only serious delay in using 
loan funds is caused by the neces- 
sity, Mr. Driscoll declared, for clear- 
ing up titles, there having been 
many cases in which mortgages had 
been recorded, without official re- 
leases being entered although the 
loans had been paid off. 

The maximum loans in the Boise 
district for young ewes lambing in 
sheds is $4 as a capital loan and an 
additional $4 for operating expense. 
The average return from this class 
of ewes in 1932 in Idaho amounted 
to $4.50 per head. 


Other speakers at the Saturday 
sessions included Mr. W. W. Deal, 
master of the State Grange, who 
spoke on legislative proposals for 
agricultural relief, and Mr. T. B. 
Murray, leader of the Biological 
Survey work in Idaho. 

The main features of committee 
reports adopted by the Idaho con- 
vention, other than those already 
referred to, were: 


Predatory Animals, D. J. Lau, chair- 
man: Commended work of State Preda- 
tory Animal Board, State Sheep Commission; 
expressed the need and value of cooperation 
in the work and urged continued support of 
Biological Survey. 

Forest Grazing and Public Lands, 
James Farmer, chairman: Asked for con- 
tinuation of the 50 per cent reduction in 
fees allowed for 1932; expressed unalterable 
opposition to any form of state or federal 
control of public domain. 

Shearing and Taxes, Jack Lane, 
chairman: Recommended a rate of 6 cents 
per head with board, or 7 cents when shear- 
er boards himself. Also asked assessors to 
adjust sheep count to equalize the number 
of old ewes in the outfits;. requested new 
tax law to take place of present personal 
property and migratory stock tax law. 

Cost of Production, A. H. Caine, 
chairman: Reported estimate of gross re- 
turns for 1932 of $2.85 per ewe on range 
lambing outfits and $4.04 per ewe on shed 
lamb outfits, with expenses, including inter- 
est on entire sheep investment, death loss 
and depreciation, at $6.45 for range lamb- 
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ing outfits, and $7.17 for shed lambing; or 
a loss of $3.60 per ewe on range operations 
and $3.13 on the early lambing concerns. 
Value of these studies pointed out and con- 
tinued cooperation of growers in furnishing 
data requested. 

General Resolutions, S. W. McClure, 
chairman: Asked Idaho delegation to 
Congress to use every effort to prevent any 
change in existing tariff law that may oper- 
ate to reduce protection on livestock and 
agriculture; declared Agricultural Market- 


- 





ing Act to be soundest and least expensive 
solution of question of farm relief; request- 
ed that officers of association should con- 
tact managers of stockyards and commission 
firms and “insist” on a reduction of 3 cents 
per lamb or sheep in yardage charges and 
on lowering commission charges to $12.50 
per double deck car. Appreciation of the 
value of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration was expressed and the work of 
State and National Association officials 
commended. 








Utah’s Twenty-Sixth Annual Meeting 


Salt Lake, January 10 


UTAH wool growers selected Mr. 

S. M. Jorgensen of Salina to 
succeed Mr. Geo. E. Collard as presi- 
dent of their association for the year 
1933, and reelected W. D. Candland 
as vice president, and James A. 
Hooper as secretary-treasurer, at 
their annual meeting at Salt Lake 
City on January 10. The conven- 
tion, which was the twenty-sixth, 
lasted just one day, and as a measure 
of economy, the banquet was omit- 
ted. 

The topic of predatory animal 
control precipitated the most active 
debate of the convention. Utah has 
a five-mill tax law applying only 
to sheep and providing that one-half 
the proceeds are to be used for work 
in cooperation with the United 
States Biological Survey and the 
other half for the payment of boun- 
ties. The committee report endorsed 
the continuation of this arrange- 
ment, but a number of the members 
were in favor of eliminating the tax 
altogether and controlling coyotes 
through private employment of 
hunters and trappers. The conven- 
tion vote sustained the committee 
report by a narrow margin. 

President Collard’s address mainly 
considered taxation matters and the 
neceusity for individuals and local 
organizations to work with county 
officials with a view to keeping 
down assessment values. President 
Collard also asked that the 1932 
reduction of 50 per cent in national 
forest grazing fees should be made 
permanent. 


The report of Secretary Hooper 
covered sheep trails parallel to the 
highways, tax values, and the pro- 
posed legislation for handling the 
big game situation in Utah. He 
stated that an average value of $2 
per head had been agreed upon by 
the state officials for the assessment 
of ewes in 1933. 

Dues payments in 1932, accord- 
ing to the Secretary’s statement, 
were slightly in excess of $2,000, 
which with the amounts received 
from other sources of income 
enabled the association to balance its 
budget after paying expenses and 
$616 as a partial payment on the 
National Association quota. 

Mrs. O. R. Ivory, as president of 
the Utah State Auxiliary, reviewed 
the work of that organization at 
the opening session of the conven- 
tion. 

During the noon recess, the mem- 
bers of the association were enter- 
tained at a luncheon at the Chamber 
of Commerce, during which Mr. S. 
Grover Rich, manager of the Agri- 
cultural Credit Corporation at Salt 
Lake City, Mr. J. H. Manderfield 
of the Salt Lake Union Stock Yards, 
President Collard and Secretary 
Hooper made brief talks. 

The afternoon program of the 
convention included talks by Mr. 
Matt Staff of the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation, Secretary 
Marshall of the National Wool 
Growers Association, Judge J. A. 
Christensen of Provo, F. M. Simp- 
son of Swift and Company, and R. 
E. Lyman of Parowan, Utah. Mr. 
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Staff gave an encouraging picture 
of future economic conditions and 
wool market prospects; the value of 
protective tariff to wool growers 
was the theme of Mr. Marshall’s 
talk; and Judge Christensen urged 
tax reductions and economy in gov- 
ernment administration. 


The position taken by Utah wool 


growers on matters pertinent to 
their industry is outlined in the 
following condensation of the com- 
mittee reports adopted at the con- 


vention: 

Public Lands: Utah favors as the ulti- 
mate solution of this problem the private 
ownership of the public domain, recom- 
mending its sale in large tracts, preferably 
to associations of livestock men. However, 
recognizing the impossibility of such pro- 
cedure under the present financial situation 
of the stockmen, the association urged the 
enactment of a law that “would (a) defi- 
nitely limit the amounts to be paid by 
stock owners who shall use these lands; 
(b) permit their management and admin- 
istration by the users under limited super- 
vision of the federal government, and (c) 
insure a minimum of expenditure by the 
government in providing such supervision.” 

Forest Grazing: Asked that a new 
schedule of fees not to exceed 50 per cent 
of the present scale be set up; favored the 
return of 50 per cent of the fees collected 
to the counties in which the forests are 
located for the road and school funds. 

Shearing: Recommended that six cents 
per head and board be the maximum rate; 
that shearers sign an employment contract; 
and that records of shearer’s work be filed 
with the Secretary of the State Association. 

Predatory and Game Animals: Sports- 
men asked to contribute to fund for preda- 
tory animal control; amendment to present 
state fish and game laws favored to provide 
for the more intelligent regulation of big 
game within the state. 

Highways: Cooperation of chambers of 
commerce and all other clubs to be sought 
in an effort to have constructed and main- 
tained the separate trails for livestock run- 
ing parallel to the general highways, as pro- 
vided for by law four years ago. 

Wool Marketing: National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation endorsed; also National 
Convention resolution asking that wool 
merchants doing a commission business 
be licensed and bonded under rules and 
regulations prescribed by Department of 
Agriculture. 

General Resolutions: Urged the setting 
up of fair values on livestock and grazing 
lands for taxation purposes; favored legis- 
lation giving broader discretionary powers 
to State Land Board to grant extension of 
time for payments of principal and inter- 
est on contracts for the purchase of state 
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lands and where cancellations of such con- 
tracts have been made, to restore the lands 
to the purchasers; asked for reduction of 
50 per cent in assessment values placed on 





S. M. JORGENSEN, 


Salina, Utah, New President of the 
Utah Association. 


range lands; favored counting of sheep at 
shearing corrals in making tax assessments 
rather than on the range during January; 
recommended a duty be placed on carpet 
wools and present schedules on wool and 
lamb be maintained; commended govern- 
ment for establishment of credit facilities, 
but urged that provision be made for mak- 
ing loans on range land on the amortiza- 
tion basis; endorsed Farm Board; asked for 
reconsideration of the Packers’ Consent De- 
cree; favored reorganization of state and 
federal governmental departments to effect 
greater economy and efficiency; protested 
against enlargement or increase in parks and 
recreation centers within the state at the 
expense of basic industries. 





Arizona’s Midwinter 


Gathering 


Phoenix, January 16 


(THE midwinter meeting of the 
Arizona Wool Growers Associa- 
tion was held on January 16, at the 
Adams Hotel in Phoenix with a 
goodly number of sheepmen and 
visitors in attendance from all sec- 
tions of the state. 


A. A. (Tony) Johns, Prescott, 
president of the association, the first 
speaker, stated that the financial af- 

airs of the organization were in 
good shape, explaining that the busi- 
ness of the Marketing Division of 
the association last year was $608,- 
000. He stated further that the 
financial affairs are so good, despite 
conditions, that no dues are being 
collected from the members this year 
and that the association, from its 
marketing commissions, has a cash 
balance on hand of $16,000. The 
farm marketing act, wool and lamb 
prices, land rental charges, grazing 
fees, taxation, the general condition 
of the sheep industry and the future 
outlook for the business were 
touched upon by him. 


The method of making loans on 
livestock by the Regional Agricul- 
tural Credit Corporations was ex- 
plained by E. W. Kayser, manager 
of the Phoenix branch, who was the 
next speaker. It was stated by 
Howard J. Smith, state land com- 
missioner, whose address followed, 
that the rental charge of three cents 
an acre for state lands was the 
cheapest in the West, and that a re- 
appraisal and a reclassification of 
such lands will be necessary before 
a reduction in the present rental 
charge can be made. Other speakers 
during the forenoon session were 
Henry Boice, former president of 
the American National Livestock 
Association, J. M. Cartwright, presi- 
dent of the Arizona Cattle Growers 
Association, and Will C. Barnes, 
pioneer Arizona cattleman and for- 
mer chief of grazing, U. S. Forest 
Service. 

It was stated by E. O. Oglesby, 
district representative of the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation, 
the first speaker at the afternoon 
session, that many indications point 
to rising prices for the new wool 
clip. Decreased production and low 
wool stocks are the principal under- 
lying causes for advancing price 
levels, he said. Charles E. Blaine, 
traffic counsel for the association, 
the next speaker, pointed out that 
while motor trucks should bear their 


(Continued to page 26) 
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The National Wool Marketing Corporation 
News Bulletin SAD 


The Wool Situation and Prospects 


An Address Delivered by Col. H. B. Embach, General Manager of the National Wool Marketing Corporation, 
at the Convention of the Montana Wool Growers Association, Great Falls, January 19, 1933. 


GINCE the National Wool Marketing Corporation 
was organized, in 1930, it has labored under the 
handicaps of a constantly declining market and it is a 
wonder to anyone knowing all the details, that the Cor- 
poration has survived even with the financial assistance 
given by the Federal Farm Board, 
and that the losses were not greater 
is due to the fact that your 1930 
and 1931 wools were well merchan- 
dised even though they had to be 
sold on a constantly declining market. 
Picture, if you can, an organiza- 
tion set up over night, you might 
say, with 126 million pounds of 
wool piling up from all over the 
country, excellent men in all depart- 
ments but who had never worked 
together before, warehouses to rent, 
finances to arrange so as to make 
advances on the wool—all this on a 
larger scale than had ever before 
been tried in this country, and on 
top of it all a market steadily going 
downward, and you can realize 
something of what the Boston office 
of the National had to contend with. 
Looking back on it now, we can 
see that the whole industry had too 
much wool in 1930 to handle, in 
view of all the conditions. Had the 
market been stable or been on an 
upward swing an entirely different story of-cooperative 
marketing of wool might be told today. 

Nineteen thirty-one was not quite so bad because 
the organization was working like a good team, but the 
markets were still declining, except for a spurt in the 
summer of 1931, and the National was handicapped by 
the large carryover of 1930 wool which was taken in 


COL. H. B. EMBACH 


General Manager, National Wool 
Marketing Corporation. 


on high advances and on which charges were daily 
piling up. 

When the new 1932 clip was arriving, we still had 
on hand and unsold 11,000,000 pounds of the 1930 
wool and 55,000,000 pounds of the 1931 wool and over 
16,000,000 pounds of unsold mo- 
hair. There was practically no wool 
sold on Summer Street during May, 
June and July. Manufacturers were 
afraid to buy wool as they had no 
orders for goods; dealers were not 
anxious to take on the new clip 
except at low prices, which at the 
time were based on what they could 
sell the wool for and the grower 
naturally became excited and sold 
wools. Knowing the conditions in 
the West.at that time very intimate- 
ly, and what the grower and his 
bankers were up against, we can 
hardly blame him for selling, though 
the National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration consistently and. frequent- 
ly, through the National Wool 
Grower and our market letter, urged 
the grower not to throw away his 
wools. 

During June the National was 
severely criticized for lowering its 
advances to growers and I would 
like to explain to you how our limits 
on wools are regulated. In the first place, prices are 
regulated in any commodity by supply and demand. 
During the early summer there was practically no de- 
mand for wool, and the new clip was being sheared, 
creating at that time an oversupply of wool. Wools 
were being sold in the West at extremely low prices 
without much regard to values and were consequently 
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offered by some houses at a correspondingly low figure 
to meet what little demand there was. Topmakers and 
some mills were also filling their requirements in the 
West at low figures, all of which was reflected in the 
Boston market. 

The effect of this on the National was to curtail 
the amount per pound we could borrow on wool, and 
this the National had to pass on to the grower because 
the National is a cooperative marketing association and 
like most co-ops, has no permanent capital, our 
operating requirements being furnished by the grower 
whose wool is being handled. To explain to you briefly 
how this is done, you must know that we are able to 
borrow from banks and the Federal Farm Board, 75 
per cent of the Boston value of wool as of the day we 
submit a bill of lading or warehouse receipt to our 
lenders. Out of this 75 per cent we must deduct the 
freight and our operating requirements, plus a small 
margin for slight declines in market value between the 
time your local issues you a draft for the advance and 
the date on which we receive the bill of lading and 
finance the wool. As an example of how this works on 
a declining market, we will say that on May 1, Montana 
fine staple was selling in Boston at 42 cents clean, 
shrinking 62 per cent. If we had the wool in Boston 
on that date or a bill of lading for same, we would be 
able to borrow on it 314% cents per clean pound, or 
12 cents in the grease, Boston, which amount less our 
operating costs and freight would mean 7 cents to the 
grower on May 1. Now, we will suppose the wool 
was not shipped for several days after our man appraised 
it, and the bill of lading did not arrive in Boston until 
May 15, which is usually about the time it takes, and 
we pay the draft for the 7 cents per pound. We take 
the documents to the bank who knows daily what wools 
are selling at on the Street and put the bill of lading 
or warehouse receipt through for a loan. 

Now, let me show you what happened to us on 
this lot of wool. Remember that when we appraised 
the wool May 1, it figured an advance of 7 cents to 
the grower and the grower got the 7 cents. On May 
15 the same wools could be bought anywhere on Sum- 
mer Street for 36 cents clean. Seventy-five per cent of 
this is 27 cents clean, or 10% cents grease basis, Boston, 
leaving us 314 cents margin instead of the 5 cents we 
were counting on. Not having any capital to fall back 
on and being limited in the amount we are able to 
borrow for operating expenses, there was only one way 
out for the National in order to keep operating and 
that was to cut our limits. As a matter of fact, our 
limits were never as low as the Boston market, at any 
period, and the Federal Farm Board loaned us much 
more than they agreed to in January; so that we could 
avoid a further cut in the limits for June and July. If, 
and when, we get a market that is rising instead of 
sliding out from under our feet, the whole thing works 
the other way and the grower would get the benefit 
of the advance. You must remember that this is a 
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cooperative in which twenty-eight state associations 
with their 30,000 members are partners in a business 
in which you share the rise in prices as well as the 
declines. Unfortunately, the general trend of prices 
has been downward since the National started opera- 
tions. To be sure, if you sell your wool at shearing 
time that ends the matter as far as you are concerned, 
and the house that bought your wool takes the chance, 
and I can assure you that in the past two years there 
have been some mighty big losses taken by mills and 
dealers. 

Before taking up the brighter side of the picture, 
I would like to say one word about why the National 
is slow in its returns which is due to several causes, one 
of the principal ones being the fact that the National 
is pledged to the orderly marketing of wool as the 
majority of wool growers believe that only by orderly 
marketing can wool prices be somewhat stabilized 
throughout the year. A study of wool prices from 
1900-1931 shows that for seventeen years in that period 
prices were lower in June when the bulk of the wool 
was being sold than they were in March when shearing 
on the new clip first starts. The study also shows that 
in August wools were higher than in Juge in seventeen 
different years. Prices were lower in March than in 
June only ten years out of the thirty-two-year period, 
while August prices were lower than June prices in only 
seven years during this period. It is realized, of course, 
that we never can entirely get away from some fluctua- 
tion, but as long as the National is carrying out the 
policy of orderly marketing, endeavoring to sell wool 
spread over a twelve-months’ period, we will always 
be slowed up in making returns to our members. 
Another cause of slowness which will be obviated in 
the future is due to the fact that both in 1931 and 
1932 the National was handicapped by tremendous 
carryovers of wools of the previous year. Another 
cause is due largely to our type of financing, not having 
a capital account as private business corporations are 
provided with. With the declining markets we have had 
since 1930, of course all these causes taken together have 
retarded the efforts of the National, and I venture to 
say that if we had had a stable market during those years 
or one where the prices were increasing somewhat, 
returns would have been made by the National prac- 
tically as fast as they were by any dealer. 

Today we are in a new year, 1930 and 1931 and 
1932 are passed and gone, and the National faces a new 
season amply financed, with a smaller organization and 
a consequent saving of overhead, and the assurance that 
by the time the new wools start arriving, our ware- 
houses will be practically bare of old wools. As to 
finances, we are amply provided with funds to make 
advances on the wool on a safe conservative basis. 
Secondly, we have today not over 35 million pounds 
of wool in our warehouses of which only 30 million 
pounds of the 1932 clip are left and on the present 
market we have an indicated equity which should yield 
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the growers, for the 1932 clip, an additional $2,500,000. 
Our overhead to a large extent has been put on the 
basis where it keeps pace with the tonnage we receive, 
and we expect to effect further economies during the 
year, and the knowledge of the way our 1932 clip is 
coming out has given everyone in the organization a 
feeling that the period of trial is over and they know 
what they can do. Then, too, in the past year the mem- 
bers of this organization have assumed more respon- 
sibility as members. This is as it should be, because 
the extent of the National’s success will be in direct 
proportion to the responsibility assumed by its grower- 
members and their growing realization that there is 
nothing mysterious about a cooperative and its methods 
of doing business, and that it can succeed only when it 
is operated on a strictly business basis and fills an 
economic need. 

As to the general outlook for the industry, you 
want to remember that we have a tariff of 34 cents 
per clean pound on wool. It would cost today between 
60-65 cents to import any fine foreign wool, duty paid. 
Taking into consideration the usual 10 per cent dif- 
ference and conversion cost, we would say that the com- 
parable value*Would be 55 cents. Our market here is 
around 40-45 cents. This domestic market would 
have to be between 50-55 cents before there would 
be any possibility of foreign competition, based on 
present foreign markets. 


The supply situation is entirely different from 
what it was a year ago, insofar as stocks in the hands 
of dealers and wool growers are concerned. Dealers, 
from all reports, have less wool today than they had a 
year ago. The National Wool Marketing Corporation, 
as I have said before, has considerably less and it is not 
unreasonable to believe that we will go into the 1933 


season with little or no wool. A year ago now the 
manufacturer had a lot of stock goods on hand. Some 
of our very important mills had an unusual quantity 
of stock goods and there were stock yarns and tops 
everywhere, that we understand do not exist at all today 
in quantity. From August to November, inclusive, the 
manufacturers in this country consumed an average per 
month of 45 million pounds of wool, and we are told 
that December certainly should reach this point. 
Furthermore, the manufacturers that really produce the 
quantity goods for the clothing trade are booked up 
through January and February (and it is hardly reason- 
able to expect that they should be booked up more than 
two months ahead in the face of general conditions 
today). We have been advised by people that are in 
a position to know, that the clothing trades are laying 
their lines for an exceptionally good business this year. 
Most .people, during tie good times of 1928 and 1929, 
spent money rather lavishly and in doing so accumulated 
a very respectable wardrobe. When the crash came, 
those who were directly affected by it were well sup- 
plied with clothing and rather than buy new clothing 
under depressed circumstances, ceased buying new 
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clothes. It is figured by everyone that today this cloth- 
ing is pretty much threadbare and the ordinary man 
who has some pride in looking well-dressed buys some 
clothing. True enough, he is not going to his tailor, 
but is going to chain stores and buying a suit or overcoat 
for $18.50 or less, but he is, nevertheless, buying. We 
talk about the unemployment situation in this country, 
but as far as clothing is concerned, we sometimes lose 
track of the employed buying public which comprises 
the large percentage of the people in America, and all of 
these people who are employed, while they have had 
their income materially reduced, will buy a suit of 
clothes today because they have to look fairly respect- 
able in order to maintain appearances. 

Last winter we had a considerable loss in sheep all 
over the West, and it is estimated that the 1932 domestic 
clip, when the total figures are available, will be 30 
million to 40 million pounds short of the 1931 clip. 
This shortage cannot be made up during the 1933 sea- 
son, and it is entirely probable that the 1933 domestic 
clip will be lower than the 1932 clip. None of us at 
Boston happen to be seventh sons and we are perfectly 
frank to say that we do not believe that there is going 
to be any sharp rise in wool values, because there are 
too many outside depressing factors in the picture, but 
we do feel that wool today in this country is in a better 
position than almost any other commodity; that the 
long-time outlook is excellent, and that sometime during 
1933 we will see better prices for wool than we did in 
1932. If consumption continues at the same rate as in 
1932 it will exceed the production of 1933 by a com- 
fortable margin. 

At this time I think a word should be said about the 
present-day condition in which the manufacturers find 
themselves. The National Wool Marketing Corporation 
is privileged to be on very friendly terms with the man- 
ufacturing interests, and is in a position to know some- 
thing of the problems they are up against in these times. 
The textile business in general has been losing quite a 
little money during the past two or three years like 
everybody else. Under the provisions of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law, they are prevented from taking any 
concerted action in an attempt to get better prices for 
their products, and are at the mercy of certain trade 
practices that probably few other businesses have to con- 
tend with, and until their problems are solved the 
woolen and worsted manufacturing business will not 
be on a prosperous footing. 

While the average wool grower may think that 
this is not particularly any of his business, he wants to 
remember that the whole industry from the production 
of raw wool to the time wool reaches the consumer in 
the form of clothing, is bound together. * * * 

Finally, in conclusion, I wish to say that it is a 
pleasure to be here in Great Falls with you, and I hope 
that many of you may be able at some time to visit us in 
Boston and thus better appreciate our problems. I can 
assure you that we will welcome such visits at any time. 





With the Women's Auxiliaries 


County Auxiliaries Report at 
Oregon Convention 


jN the regular story of the annual 
convention of the Oregon Aux- 
iliary, which appeared on page 32 
of the December Wool Grower, the 
reports of the five county organ- 
izations represented there were not 
included; so a summary of them is 
given now. 

BaKER Country reported one organization 
with thirty paid members. A cooked food 
sale was held in May for the purpose of 
raising money for advertising and other ex- 
penses. As a part of their advertising cam- 
paign, the lamb-burger recipe was given to 
the local meat markets and published in 
the local paper. They also reported having 
made a wool quilt, tickets being given to 
meat markets, and with each 50-cent pur- 
chase of lamb, a ticket was given to the 
purchaser. In October a silver bridge party 
was given at the home of Mrs. F. A. Phil- 
lips for the purpose of raising needed funds. 
The above report was submitted by Mrs. 
A. S. Boyd, president of the Baker unit, and 
Mrs. Ira D. Staggs, vice president. 

Convon Avuxiiary in Gilliam County 
has fifteen paid members, according to the 
report of Miss Huddleston. This organiza- 
tion secured the cooperation of the meat 
markets, advertised lamb, and increased the 
amount of lamb consumption by 75 per 
cent. At their county fair, a booth was 
presided over by members of the Auxiliary, 
who sold lamb-burger, and also soap and 
salve made from mutton tallow. In addi- 
tion, canned pickled lamb tongue was 
demonstrated. Twenty-three afghans were 
made by this organization. 

GRaNT County reported a new associa- 
tion formed at Canyon City, with eighteen 
paid memberships. This is a new associa- 
tion and plans are just being formulated 
for the year’s work. 

HEPPNER AUXILIARY reported thirteen 
paid members. Mrs. E. E. Clark of that 
city repofts a banquet was held at which 
tickets were sold at 50 cents each. At the 
same time, the drawing for the afghan, 
for which chances had been sold, took place. 
The net proceeds went into the treasury. 
This Auxiliary advertised the use of lamb 
extensively, and increased lamb consumption 
in Heppner approximately 600 per cent. 

Umatitta County Auxmiary at Pen- 
dleton has twenty-five memberships, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Percy Folsom’s report. The past 
year’s work included advertising tried 
recipes for lamb weekly through the local 
newspaper; donating lamb for a cooking 


school; attractively arranging a table at the 
Oregon Products dinner with cuts of lamp; 
arranging for the annual picnic occurring 
at Battle Mountain Park in June; selling 
tire covers; and holding a food sale, a net 
profit of $28.00 being realized which was 
added to the treasury. Lamb consumption 
in Umatilla County was increased from 50 
to 75 per cent. 





Utah Auxiliary has Successful 
Meeting 


"THE annual convention of the 

Ladies Auxiliary to the Utah 
Wool Growers Association was held 
in Salt Lake City on January 10. 
The opening session was held con- 
jointly with the men’s organiza- 
tion at the Hotel Utah, and at this 
time Mrs. O. R. Ivory, president of 
the Auxiliary, gave an interesting 
report of Auxiliary activities. She 
stated that thirteen chapters had 
been organized, out of which nine 
were functioning, with the motto: 
“Live more abundantly; eat lamb, 
wear wool.” 

The executive meeting of the 
Auxiliary was held at noon with 
Mrs. O. R. Ivory presiding. There 
were eighteen women present. Presi- 
dent Ivory expressed her apprecia- 
tion of the cooperation given by the 
chapters and urged them to continue 
with the work as best they could 
during this depression. Response to 
call was made from the following 
chapter representatives: Mrs. Clegg 
of Tooele, Mrs. Marriott of Ogden, 
Mrs. Chipman of American Fork, 
and Mrs. Pace of Cedar City. An- 
nouncement was made that plans 
were under way for the organiza- 
tion of a chapter at Price for the 
Carbon district, with Mrs. Wm. 
Jensen assisting. President Ivory 
urged all the chapters to keep the 
object of the organization before 
them always: “Educate the people 
to insure the future for the sheep 
and lamb industry.” 


The Salt Lake Chapter entertained 
at a luncheon at the Elks Club at 


1 o'clock, with the visiting ladies as 
guests. Mrs. O. R. Dibblee, presi- 
dent of the local chapter, presided. 
Favors, as gifts for the ladies, were 
lamb recipes wrapped in woolen 
blanket material. 

At 2 o’clock, the convention re- 
convened in the President’s Room at 
the Elks Club, with Mrs. Ivory in 
the chair. A lecture on the use of 
wool in the manufacture of wool 
fabrics was given by Mrs. Lutie 
Fryer, head of the textile depart- 
ment of the Univtrsity of Utah. 
Mrs. Fryer wore a very beautiful 
hand-woven suit in orchid and said 
many of the University girls are 
making their spring outfits by weav- 
ing them on the loom and design- 
ing them to suit their individuality. 

A complete report of the annual 
meeting of the National Auxiliary 
in Portland (December 8, 9, and 
10) was presented by President 
Ivory. 

Mrs. Dibblee reported that the 
Salt Lake Chapter was favored in 
having Mrs. Fryer give a course in 
textiles to its members and that they 
contemplated a drive for increased 
membership in the Chapter. Mrs. 
Chipman reported that in American 
Fork demonstrations had been given 
in steaming and pressing wool ma- 
terial and that an entertainment had 
been given recently in which lamb 
was featured. The work of the 
Ogden Chapter was told of by Mrs. 
Marriott. 

Mrs. E. J. Kearnes, past president 
of the Utah Auxiliary, spoke very 
encouragingly to the Auxiliary 
members and left with them these 
thoughts: “Keep up your courage; 
keep smiling; keep working and 
success will be yours.” 

The. Auxiliary endorsed the reso- 
lutions presented at the morning 
session of the Utah Wool Growers 
Association. 


(The Conventions of the Idaho and 
Washington Auxiliaries will be reported in 


March.) 
Mrs. J. R. Eliason. 















LUE BUNCH GRASS and Blue 
Bunch Wheat Grass, the pre- 
dominating species of range grass in 
eastern Washington, did not show a 
high feed value in a study made at 
the Washington Experiment Station 
during the winter of 1930-31. 

The first year’s work on range 
plants began with a study of the 
feeding value of these two grasses 
grown at an altitude of 2500 feet, 
in southeastern Washington. The 
grass was gathered in October and 
November, representing the season’s 
growth. The study was made with 
lambs, but the digestibility is prac- 
tically the same for ewes. An ac- 
curate record was kept of the chem- 
ical analysis of the grass eaten and 
the excretions produced in order to 
determine the amount of digestible 
material in the grass. 

The fact was appreciated that 
sheep as a rule eat only the leaves 
and tips of the stems of bunch 
grasses, and that they eat many va- 
rieties of weeds and other grasses 
found on any range. One range type 
of feed from central Washington, 
made up largely of Blue Bunch 
Wheat Grass, but containing several 
other forages in addition, was studied 
in a manner similar to the grasses 
mentioned above. 

The following table shows the 


composition and amounts of digest- 
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Bunch Grass as a Winter Feed for Sheep 


By RALPH McCALL 


ible nutrients in Blue Bunch Grass 
(Festuca idahoensis), Blue Bunch 
Wheat Grass (Agropyron spica- 
tum), and a mixture of 90 per cent 
of the latter and 10 per cent other 
range plants. Similar figures for 
prairie hay and for alfalfa hay are 
added for comparison. 

Blue Bunch Grass contained more 
digestible nutrients than the Blue 
Bunch Wheat Grass, but the mixture 
was the most valuable in this respect. 
The lambs also seemed to like the 
mixture better than the two grasses, 
especially Blue Bunch Wheat Grass. 

The necessity of supplementing 
bunch grass range with some other 
feed for early lambing is apparent. 
Several grasses and weeds are usually 
obtained on the range similar to the 
range type as shown in the chart, 
but even this will not maintain the 
ewe. The breeding ewe could not 
eat sufficient feed of the type 
studied to maintain her body activi- 
ties and build up a strong lamb. 


The Effect of Weathering on Blue 
Bunch Grass 


The value of Blue Bunch Grass as 
indicated by chemical analysis de- 
preciates very little after maturity 
under climatic conditions existing at 
the Washington Experiment Station 


COMPOSITION AND DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS OF BLUE BUNCH GRASS, 
BLUE BUNCH WHEAT GRASS AND A GRASS MIXTURE 


(Prairie and Alfalfa Hay Shown for Comparison) 




























































TOTAL COMPOSITION 





Crude Crude Nitrogen Crude 
Protein Fibre Free Extract Fat 
Per Cent 
Blue Bunch Grass 5.0 29.4 41.9 2.9 
— Bunch Wheat Grass_________ ” eee a1 35.7 42.4 2.9 
Blue Bunch Wheat Grass, 90%. 
Other Range Plants, 10% ____ Saad asad ve 37 
Prairie Hay 8.0 30.5 44.7 2.6 
Alfalfa 14.9 28.3 pe 2.3 
DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS 
Blue Bunch Grass La 16.3 20.5 1.0 
Blue Bunch Wheat Grass 18.1 16.5 9 
Blue Bunch Wheat Grass, 90%... 7 17.6 23.5 1.7 
Other Range Plants, 10%... nN ” J 
Prairie Hay __ 40 -. 41.4 1.1 
Alfalfa 10.6 39.0 9 
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Blue Bunch Wheat Grass (Agropyron spicatum) 
left, and Blue Bunch Grass (Festuca 
idahoenis) right. 


which, as stated above, has an alti- 
tude of about 2500 feet. 

The study of this grass was under- 
taken during the year beginning 
with October, 1930. During the 
fall and winter months, when leach- 
ing was most apt to take place, the 
precipitation was only 8.97 inches, 
which is considerably below normal. 
In the spring months of March, 
April, and May, when most of the 
growth took place, the precipitation 
was slightly above average, with 6.97 
inches for the period. However, the 
summer was unusually dry, with 
1.37 inches in June and none in July 
and August. The total precipita- 
tion for the year was 17.31 inches, 
as compared to the thirty-year 
average of 21.31 inches. There 
might have been more depreciation 
in value during the fall and winter 
if the precipitation had been higher. 

The exceptionally high feed value 
of new growth grass after the 
“washy” period is passed has long 
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been known to stockmen. Many 
believe, however, that the very first 
growth is low in food value, as stock 
often lose weight when first turned 
on to grass. The table below shows 
that as far as composition is con- 
cerned (obtained by an analysis of 
Blue Bunch Wheat Grass gathered 
at two-week intervals representing 
the season’s growth to the time of 
sampling) the first new growth is 
most valuable. Probably the main 
reason for the trouble is that stock 
are often turned out before there 
is enough grass available to carry 
them. The water content of the 
young grass is high, amounting to 
almost 70 per cent in this case, and 
a comparatively large amount is 
necessary, even though it is highly 
digestible. The young grass is also 
somewhat laxative, or ““washy,” but 
when a sufficient amount is avail- 
able, gives good results. 


COMPOSITION OF BLUE BUNCH 
GRASS AT DIFFERENT TIMES 
OF THE YEAR 
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The matured and cured grass as 


a winter feed is somewhat disap- 


pointing. The chart shows a rapid 
change in nutrients as the season ad- 
vances. Protein decreases especially 
fast, and food value varies quite 
directly with protein content. 
After the grass had matured there 
was little change in composition. 
Evidently there was very little leach- 
ing during the fall and winter 
months. More loss might have oc- 
curred in a wet year. In a similar 
study in Wyoming little change was 
observed in this period. But the im- 
portant fact to remember is that 
this grass was low in food value from 
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late summer on. Lambs grazed on 
bunch grass in late summer would 
probably do no better than on 
timothy hay. 





The Cattlemen’s Convention 


Ba thirty-sixth annual conven- 
vention of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association was 
held in Ogden, Utah, January 12, 
13. and 14. 

The gathering of the cattle- 
men included a banquet on the 
evenine of Wednesday the 11th, 
which day was set aside at the Ogden 
Livestock Show as American Na- 
tional Day; an executive committee 
meeting on Thursday morning, and 
four regular convention sessions 
commencing Thursday afternoon 
and closing at noon on Saturday. 
On Thursday and Friday, Miss Inez 
S. Willson, head of the Home 
Economics Department of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board, 
conducted a beef cooking school, 
with Mr. Goeser of the Board 
demonstrating the new methods in 
cutting up a beef carcass. The con- 
vention adjourned the latter part of 
Friday afternoon to attend the 
school. 

The election of officers at the 
Saturday morning meeting sustained 
Charles E. Collins, Kit Carson, Colo., 
as president; Charles D. Carey of 
Cheyenne, Wyo., as first vice presi- 
dent; F. E. Mollin, as secretary- 
treasurer, and Charles E. Blaine as 
traffic counsel; also the following 
second vice presidents: George Rus- 
sell, Jr., Elko, Nev.; Hubbard Rus- 
sell, Los Angeles, Calif.; A. R. 
Modisett, Rushville, Neb.; T. E. 
Mitchell, Albert, N. M.; and T. D. 
Hobart, Pampa, Texas, succeeding 
J. M. West. 

Discussion of transportation prob- 
lems was opened on Friday morning 
in an address by Traffic Counsel 
Charles E. Blaine. He very force- 
fully presented the value of the 
truck to the stockmen, since it offers 
the first and, at present, only com- 
petition to the railroads, and _pre- 
dicted more efficient and econ- 








omical transportation as a result of 
such competition. 

The convention approved Mr. 
Blaine’s recommendations on motor 
vehicles in the adoption of a reso- 
lution which, while asking that they 
“should be reasonably regulated in 
the public interest, to the end that 
they may bear their fair share of the 
cost of constructing and maintain- 
ing public highways,” condemned 
“the unwarranted attacks made on 
the motor vehicle” and urged Con- 
gress and state legislatures to enact 
no laws for the regulation of motor 
vehicles that “have for their pur- 
pose elimination of competition 
with the railroads.” 

One of the highly instructive ad- 
dresses of the convention was made 
by W. W. Shoemaker, vice president 
of Armour and Company, on the 
subject of international meat trade. 
Mr. Shoemaker has had wide ex- 
perience in handling American 
meats in foreign markets and spoke 
in a very comprehensive way of the 
supply situation in South America 
and Australia in relation to the at- 
tempt of European countries to cur- 
tail imports in their efforts to main- 
tain trade balances for the protec- 
tion of their security basis. 

While not discussing the tariff in 
detail, Mr. Shoemaker suggested 
that considerable benefit might come 
to all countries through the British 
Empire trade agreement formulated 


last fall in Ottawa. Mr. Shoe- 
maker considered that while that ar- 
rangement might curtail some 


American exports, as a whole com- 
merce would be greatly benefited by 
improvement in trade conditions 
within the British Empire, the result 
sought through the new ‘arrange- 
ment. 

Western cattlemen are keenly in- 
terested in the attitude of livestock 
sanitary officials in eastern states 
toward the employment of the 
tuberculin test for feeder cattle 
established throughout the West. 
Mr. J. Elmer Brock, president of the 
Wyoming Stock Growers Associa- 
tion, discussed the conference held 
in Chicago in December between 
the cattlemen and officers of the 
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United States Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry and the United States Live 
Stock Sanitary Association. 

The advantages of cooperative 
marketing were presented to the 
convention by Mr. C. N. Arnett, 
president of the Intermountain Live 
Stock Marketing Association; Mr. 
E. F. Rinehart, field animal hus- 
bandman of the University of Idaho, 
gave some instructive data on pro- 
ducing and fattening young cattle; 
Mr. E. J. Maynard, dean of the col- 
lege of agriculture at the Utah Agri- 
cultural College, spoke on the “new 
era” in beef production; Mr. F. W. 
Beier, Jr., livestock statistician of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
at Denver, interpreted cattle statis- 
tics; and Charles D. Carey, as a 
member of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, reviewed the work 
of the Board in broadening the out- 
let for beef. 

President Collins and Secretary 
Mollin presented reports of associa- 
tion work at the opening meeting 
on Thursday afternoon. 

The use of coconut oil, a foreign 
product, in the manufacture of 
margarine has caused the cattlemen 
serious concern because it has been 
displacing oleo oil, which ranks sec- 
ond in importance among cattle by- 
products. The correction of’ this 
situation is sought by the cattlemen’s 
association through the passage of 
the Kleberg bill, which would place 
a tax of 10 cents a pound on mar- 
garine made from oils and fats pro- 
duced outside of the United States 
and impose a tax of 4 cent a pound 
on the domestic product to defray 
the cost of administering the law. 
It was also urged that all state legis- 
latures contemplating oleomargarine 
laws should follow the principles of 
the Kleberg bill. 

Another matter which received 
considerable attention at the cattle- 
men’s convention was that of Fed- 
eral Land Bank loans. The resolu- 
tion passed asked that the maximum 
loan limit of these banks for loans 
on western livestock ranches be in- 
creased from $25,000 to $100,000, 
and that loans be made to corpora- 
tions as well as to individuals; also, 
that in making appraisements for 
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loans, the same consideration be 
given “to range use and privileges 
on public lands appurtenant to 
deeded lands as is given to stockmen 
who run their livestock solely on 
deeded lands.” 

A reduction of 50 per cent was 
asked for in the taxes levied on all 
agricultural lands, particularly graz- 
ing lands. 

Action of the American National 
Live Stock Association on other 
matters is indicated in the following 


outline of the resolutions adopted: 

Urged maintenance of present tariff on 
livestock and livestock products, except that 
the duty should be increased to 6 cents a 
pound on green hides; urged that provision 
be made by law for the purchase of only 
home-grown livestock products by all gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

Endorsed Agricultural Marketing Act and 
work of National Live Stock and Meat 
Board; opposed Domestic Allotment Plan; 
urged reductions in stockyard charges. 

Favored transfer of public domain, both 
surface and mineral rights, to the public 
land states; opposed transfer of public lands 
from the Interior Department to the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the withdrawal 
of these lands from further settlement and 
private ownership; protested against crea- 
tion of new parks and enlargement of 
existing national parks; asked for continua- 
tion of 50 per cent reduction in forest 
grazing fees for 1933; requested railroads 
to reduce lease rates on grazing lands, and 
asked Commissioner of Indian- Affairs to 
secure a 50 per cent reduction in rental 
charges for grazing lands on Indian reserva- 
tions; requested appropriation by Congress 
for continuation of predatory animal con- 
trol work; and urged expansion of beef 
grading work by the government. 


North Platte Feeders Associ- 
ation Wants Lamb Advertis- 
ing Work Continued 


"THE following resolution was 

adopted by the North Platte 
Valley Lamb Feeders Association at 
Scottsbluff, Nebr., on January 12: 


Wuereas, the lamb feeders of Colorado 
and Nebraska, organized the Colorado- 





Nebraska Lamb Feeders Association, on: 


May 16, 1928, and adopted a program of 
advertising lamb nationally as the most 
wholesome food of all livestock products, 
and 

WHEREAS, an assessment of one cent 
per head was levied on all sheep and lambs 
sold by members of the association, to 
finance this special campaign of lamb ad- 
vertisements and demonstrations through the 
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National Live Stock and Meat Board of Chi- 
cago, which campaign was _ successfully 
carried forward to June 1, 1932, and in this 
period of time the consumption of lamb in 
the United States increased from less than 
§ pounds per capita, to over 7 pounds per 
capita, and . 

WuereEas, the increase in consumption of 
lamb in the period mentioned, is sufficient 
to absorb over six million lambs annually 
weighing 80 pounds each, and dressing 50 
per cent, and said increase represents more 
than the total number of all lambs on feed 
in the United States at this time, as shown 
by government statistics, and 

Wuereas, the Colorado-Nebraska Lamb 
Feeders Association in annual meeting at 
Greeley, Colorado, on December 16, 1932, 
voted to discontinue special, exclusive lamb 
advertisements which have proven so bene- 
ficial to the entire sheep industry, 

THEREFORE, RESOLVED, that the North 
Platte Valley Lamb Feeders Association 
does most emphatically disapprove of the 
action of said association, in discontinuing 
the program of special, exclusive lamb ad- 
vertisements. 

ResotveD, that while commending the 
efforts of our representatives in the annual 
meeting at Greeley, in opposing the discon- 
tinuance of special, exclusive lamb adver- 
tisements, that we now comply with the 
request of the Colorado-Nebraska Lamb 
Feeds Association, and reduce the dues of 
our membership to 50 cents per car for the 
feeding season of 1932-1933, informing the 
membership of the Colorado-Nebraska Lamb 
Feeders Association and all other producers 
and feeders of lamb that we are ready to 
re-instate our dues of one cent per head on 
all sheep and lambs sold by our members, 
whenever a special program of lamb adver- 
tisements through the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, or through any other effi- 
cient agency is adopted or our past program 
re-instated. 

Be Ir FurTHER Resotvep, that we cheer- 
fully comply with the adopted program of 
setting aside 25 cents out of the proceeds of 
each carload of livestock for the purpose of 
advertising all livestock products through 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
but we further recommend and insist that 
the Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feeders Asso- 
ciation in cooperation with lamb producers 
adopt a national program of efficient ex- 
clusive lamb advertisements and demon- 
strations not later than the fall of 1933, 
for the special benefit of the sheep indus- 
trv, which program shall be financed by 
producers and feeders of lambs, in addition 
to the general program of meat advertise- 
ments financed by the deduction of 25 
cents per car on all livestock sold by pro- 
ducers and feeders on central markets, and 
an equal amount contributed by the packers 
and processors of meat. 


NORTH PLATTE VALLEY LAMB 
FEEDERS ASSOCIATION, 

By T. C. Halley, President and 

S. K. Warrick, Secretary. 





The General Situation 
and Outlook 


INTER fed lambs have sold 

largely at $5.75@6.25, a res- 
pectable percentage up to $6.50. At 
Chicago $6.65 was the January top, 
but at eastern markets $7@7.25 was 
paid. The spread between Chicago 
and western markets, especially 
Denver was always narrow. 

Up to the end of January the 
sole price-sustaining influence was 
Atlantic seaboard demand, fitful, 
but energetic. Chicago prices from 
day to day depended wholly on 
volume of eastern orders, which 
were frequently carried over from 
day to day for lack of material 
to fill them. Local killers developed 
a self-protection technique, the re- 
sult being what the trade dubbed a 
“rubber ball” market. Whenever the 
price situation showed signs of get- 
ting out of hand, killers resorted to 
“direct” buying and, as feeders west 
of the Missouri River were not ready 
to load freely, the corn belt was 
ransacked for price restraint am- 
munition. Packers had a few thou- 
sand lambs of their own feeding, but 
not enough to influence prices. 


Dressed trade has been of the same 
rampageous character as the live 
lamb market. Extreme quotations 
are 9 to 17¥4 cents, with the bulk of 
carcasses within the 10 to 13-cent 
range, but quotations have fluc- 
tuated 2 to 3 cents per pound within 
a few days, especially at the Atlantic 
seaboard. Consumers have not had 
full benefit from these mutations, 
but selling drives by chain stores 
have put the public in possession of 
low cost lamb at intervals when this 
product was made a sales “leader” 
for a single day, usually at a fraction 
of a cent above wholesale cost. 
Regular retailers and restauranteurs 
do not resort to these cutting prac- 
tices, prices continuing as immutable 
as the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
the result being a multiplicity of 
prices to the ultimate consumer. 


bills. 


AT THE MARKETS 


Whenever dressed prices were 
marked up to a level where slaughter 
showed a profit, outsiders invaded 
the live market with emphatic re- 
sults, taking all semblance of control 
away from the coterie of big packers. 
That the great bulk of the stuff 
handled showed a “plus profit” is in- 
disputable, otherwise the smaller fry 
would not have been a price-making 
factor. Contrast this with the price 
movement on the bulk of the cattle 
marketed at steadily diminishing 
prices; or with a hog market that 
was limp until late in the month 
when slight recovery occurred. 

So-called contract-fed lambs have 
made money without exception this 
winter. This phase of the trade has 
been put on a sane basis, feeders tak- 
ing the market price of the finished 
lamb for their gain. 

While cattle feeders have reported 
losses of $25 to $40 per head in the 
case of heavy cattle fed this winter, 
profits on lamb feeding that look 
fabulous are coming in. In one 
authenticated instance a Minnesota 
man bought 1600 Montana lambs 
last fall at $3.50 to $4 per hundred 
at the loading point; approximately 
$850 worth of feed was consumed, 
and the net proceeds when the last 
lamb was marketed late in January 
were $2,344. Many similar instances 
can be cited, although few farm 
operators keep books on their feed- 
ing. 

If the residue of the winter fed 
crop of lambs can be sold on the 
same basis the season will go into 
trade history as phenomenal from 
the standpoint of actual results, as, 
frequently, during high price pe- 
riods, profits were impossible owing 
to first cost of lambs and high feed 
Had winter production been 
10 to 15 per cent larger, this out- 
come would have been impossible as 
the market could not have absorbed 
the extra load. Current market con- 
ditions reflect heavy slaughter of 
light fleshed lambs last summer, dif- 
ficulty in securing feeder loans, and 








apprehension on the part of com- 
mercial feeders that the winter mar- 
ket would develop on a $5@5.50 
basis, in which event fat lambs 
would have barely paid for their 
feed. A difference of $1 per hun- 
dred saved the day. Advancing pelt 
prices have exerted a favorable in- 
fluence on lamb values as every 
penny helps at these levels. Last 
summer lamb pelts dropped as low 
as 1§ cents each. At least that was 
the credit allowed buyers by killers, 
but city butchers are now allowing 
70 cents. 

At the inception of February the 
situation and prospect both favored 
feeders. The native crop had been 
cleaned up, and most of the lambs 
put into farm feed lots on contracts 
were in. New York, Ohio, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, Indiana, and Illinois 
have rarely been as light at this sea- 
son, and the bulk of the visible sup- 
ply was west of the Missouri River, 
whence it will move during the next 
three months. As owners are in 
statistically strong position they 
have only to top out carefully to 
do a good marketing job. In any 
event there cannot possibly be a 
seasonal run at any market east of 
Chicago, receipts at Buffalo and 
Jersey City having ceased to in- 
fluence prices. Assuming that dress- 
ed trade at the Atlantic seaboard 
continues healthy, the live lamb 
market will take care of itself the 
rest of the winter. A significant 
fact is that 40 per cent of Chi- 
cago’s January receipts went to city 
butchers and shippers, creating 
spirited competition. 

Even now packers are taking 
lambs that ordinarily would go to 
feeders for shearing purposes, a de- 
mand that is reflected in a miniature 
winter trade in unfinished lambs. 
Days elapse at Chicago when not 
even a truck load of feeding lambs 
goes to the country, not for lack 
of demand, but because killers assert 
prior claim to possession by outbid- 
ding the country. 
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Denver influence will be a factor 
during February and March when 
that market will become a veritable 
Mecca for northern Colorado lambs, 
having freight-paid-to-the-river and 
special rail service to eastern mar- 
kets as assets, but with the available 
supply east of the Missouri River at 
the smallest volume in many years, 
Denver supply influence should not 
prove serious to prices. 


J. E. Poole. 


St. Joseph 


GHEEP receipts for January were 

90,997, compared with 117,862 
the same month a year ago. While 
receipts showed a sharp decrease for 
the month, other Missouri River 
markets showed greater losses. Of 
the month’s total 27,000 were from 
the feedlots of Nebraska, 16,700 
from Colorado, 8,900 Texas and 
New Mexico, with a few loads from 
Idaho, Wyoming and Montana. The 
lamb market was very uneven and 
closed steady to 25 cents lower for 
the month. The opening and closing 
top on fed lambs was $5.50, with the 
low top at $5.40 and a high of 
$6.25, which was reached on the 
24th. Numerous loads of good 
lambs from Texas and New Mexico 
were received, some of these selling 
at the top. Native lambs sold up 
to $6.00, with the close at $5.25. 
Clips sold up to $5.90, but $5.10 was 
the best price on the close. Several 
loads of feeders sold from $4.50@ 
5.00, these being mostly from Texas. 


H. H. Madden. 


Omaha 
LTHOUGH the January trade 


in fat lambs was marked by 
frequent revision of prices from day 
to day, viewed at long range the 
month witnessed two distinct trends 
to value. Throughout the first 
three weeks prices had a strong un- 
dertone, reaching a peak on the 24th. 
From there on through the end of 
the month the gradual trend of the 
market was lower and at the finish 
the general level stood a shade below 
the close of December. 
Receipts were but little more than 
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half as heavy as January a year ago, 
when a near record for the month 
was established. The total this year 
was only about 156,000, the lightest 
for the opening month of any year 
since 1927. 

From a price standpoint it was 
probably just as well that supplies 
did run comparatively light both at 
Omaha and around the market cir- 
cuit asa whole. It enabled salesmen 
to boost quotations gradually until 
on the 24th, top hit $6.45, highest 
since early last July, with the bulk 
moving at that time at $6.25. That 
was like honey to the flies and 
brought a deluge of lambs to this 
and other markets. By the end of 
the month top had dropped to 
$5.50 with the bulk going at $5.25 
@5.40. So far as Omaha was con- 
cerned, over one-third of the entire 
month’s supply appeared during the 
last five trading days. 

The top at $6.45 stood a nickel 
above that for January, 1932, but 
the general market averaged from 
steady to a little lower than a year 
ago and at the close stood as much 
as half a dollar under final levels of 
last January. Quality, however, 
was better than a year ago and the 
spread of prices narrower, the bulk 
of all lambs selling from day to day 
within the range of a quarter. 


. Kirby Kittoe. 
_ Denver 


Fat and feeder lambs were just 

about steady at the close of 
January as compared to the opening 
of the month. Fat ewes show an 
advance of around 50 cents and in 
spots more. Sheep receipts at Den- 
ver were fairly liberal during the 
month, totaling 87,862 head as com- 
pared to 89,739 received in January, 
1932. 

The demand was good for fat 
lambs and all such stock offered 
found a very satisfactory outlet dur- 
ing the month. Values looked good 
when compared to prices received 
for cattle and sheep. 

The course of the lamb market 
during the early weeks of the year 
gives promise of a fairly good trade 
throughout the late winter and 
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spring marketing season. Atlantic 
Coast buyers are taking liberal sup- 
plies here and the big packers all 
have their buyers here looking for 
supplies. This strong competition is 
resulting in Denver prices highly 
satisfactory to shippers when com- 
pared to those prevailing at other 
markets. 


W. N. Fulton. 
Kansas City 
ANUARY receipts were much 


below normal. The twenty 
principal markets east of the moun- 
tains received 1,290,000, or approxi- 
mately 500,000 fewer sheep than in 
January last year. This is practically 
a 28 per cent decrease. The federal 
report as to the supply on feed 
January 1, indicated a 15 per cent 
shortage, whereas market supplies 
decreased 28 per cent in 31 days. 
Either the number on feed has been 
overestimated or feeders are holding 
back, anticipating higher prices 
later. If heavy weight lambs have 
been cleaned up fairly well, the mar- 
ket will be strengthened but if they 
continue in liberal supply they will 
draw price penalties. 

Fed supplies have been marketed 
closely from this immediate terri- 
tory, but there is a liberal number in 
the northern part of the corn belt 
east of the Mississippi River. ‘The 
river markets will have to depend 
almost entirely on Colorado and 
Nebraska for their fed lamb supply 
for the next 60 days. 

The general sheep market is in a 
position to reflect quickly any im- 
provement that may come in other 
business. There is no accumulation 
in meats, wool is on a more favorable 
price basis than a year ago, the 
coming spring lamb crop, though 
probably better than last spring as 
far as per cent is concerned, will not 
be as large in numbers. Pork prices 
have edged up slightly and hog re- 
ceipts have taken a drop so that 
mutton and lamb will feel less pres- 
sure from pork. Fed lambs have a 
clear 60-day marketing period be- 
fore the earliest new crop lambs will 
be available. 


C. M. Pipkin. 
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The Conventions of Five State Associations 


(Continued from page 16) 


share of road upkeep, they are an 
important unit in freight and pas- 
senger transportation and should 
not be legislated out of existence. He 
also discussed railway freight rates 
on sheep and wool from points in 
Arizona to the primary markets. 
The last speaker, E. O. White, re- 
tired naval officer and president of 
the Phoenix branch of the National 
Economy League, spoke at some 
length on the increasing cost of gov- 
ernment, national, state and local, 
and the need for retrenchment in 
public expenditures all along the 
line. 
The resolutions adopted: 


Protested against the curtailment by the 
state of the fund appropriated for the 
destruction of predatory animals and rodent 
pests. 

Opposed the enactment of any law by 
‘Congress that would strangle and drive 
motor trucks from the highways, thereby 
increasing the cost of transportation to the 
public. 

Favored remitting the grazing fees for 
sheep on the national forests in Arizona for 
the current year. 

Advocated the establishment by the state 
association of a warehouse in Phoenix for 
use in purchasing supplies for sheepmen in 
wholesale quantities at reduced prices. 

Favored an amendment to the public land 
code by the state that will permit of a more 
equitable adjustment of the fees charged for 
grazing lands. 

Endorsed Agricultural Marketing Act as 
administered by the Farm Board. 

Thanked the state land department for 
assistance rendered the wool growers of Ari- 
zona. 

Urged Congress to continue appropri- 
ations for the Biological Survey. 

Recommended the appointment of A. A. 
Johns for membership on the Federal Farm 
Board. 


The officers of the association are 
A. A. Johns, Prescott, president, and 
Jerrie W. Lee, Phoenix, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Bert Haskett. 


Washington’s Thirty-Ninth 


Yakima, January 16-17 


HE thirty-ninth annual conven- 

tion of the Washington Wool 
Growers Association was an “old- 
timer” as to form. No formal pro- 
gram had been arranged, but as 
President Drumheller declared, 
“there were plenty of speakers 
there.” Mr. T. J. Drumheller of 
Walla Walla has been head of the 
Washington State Wool Growers 
Association for over fifteen years, 
and Mr. J. F. Sears has filled the posi- 
tion of secretary-treasurer for a 
similar period. Both of these men, 
with V. O. McWhorter of Prosser 
as vice president, were selected again 
as the officers of the association. 

The convention opened at Yakima 
on January 16, when Mr. H. Stanley 
Coffin, a leading sheepman of the 
Northwest, gave the principal ad- 
dress in response to Mayor Stratton’s 
welcome. Mr. Coffin talked of 
present national issues and their 
relationship to the sheep industry, 
and of the need for reductions in 
grazing fees on national forests and 
Indian reservations. As an encour- 
aging feature of the sheep industry, 
he showed that overhead expenses 
had been reduced from $10 to $12 
per head for carrying a band of 
ewes through the year to from $3.25 
to $5.50 per head. Also, the smaller 
size of the lamb and wool crops in- 
dicated for the present year should 
mean higher prices for the producer. 

As is customary at Washington 
conventions, the morning session ad- 
journed to permit consideration of 
applications for, and allotments of 
national forest grazing. For this 
work this year, Assistant Regional 
Forester Kavanagh and six district 
foresters were present. 

In the afternoon lamb marketing 
problems came to the front. Vice 
President McWhorter gave a very 
comprehensive statement of the 
factors influencing prices paid for 








live lambs, based on observations 
made on a tour of the Swift packing 
plants last fall. A more detailed re- 
port of Mr. McWhorter’s talk will 
be printed in the March Wool 
Grower. 

Mr. F. M. Simpson of Swift and 
Company discussed marketing prob- 
lems from the packer angle. 

The members of the Washington 
State Auxiliary were in attendance 
at this session and reported their ac- 
tivities. Mrs. James Morrow, 
Yakima, president of the State Aux- 
iliary, told of work done in organ- 
ing the women in different parts of 
the state, and introduced Mrs. S. O. 
Stewart, recently elected president 
of the National Auxiliary, who 
talked on the subject, “Being Bet- 
ter Buyers.” She told some inter- 
esting things about fibers and not 
only placed emphasis on the need to 
buy wool and interest others in doing 
so, but also brought out the neces- 
sity for buying wool fabrics of good 
quality. Mrs. Frank Lenzie gave a 
history of the development of the 
sheep industry in Yakima. 

Of particular interest was the re- 
port given by Mrs. E. N. Kavanagh 
of the cooking school conducted 
during the National Convention at 
Portland as a part of the Auxiliary 
program. Mrs. Kavanagh, to whose 
preliminary arrangements much of 
the success of the school was due, 
declared that an increase of 30 per 
cent in retail sales of lamb in Port- 
land resulted from the publicity 
given to lamb through the school. 

The feature of the second day’s 
sessions was the address by Mr. 
Charles Donnelly, president of the 
Northern Pacific Railway. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that farm pro- 
duction could not be balanced with 
consumption due to the variable 
factors in both, and that the present 
situation was not one of overproduc- 
tion but underconsumption. 

A good deal of discussion was 
precipitated at the conclusion of 
talks made by Mr. Ira N. Gabrielson 
of Portland, regional supervisor for 
the U. S. Biological Survey, and Leo 
K. Couch of Olympia who has 
charge of the predatory animal con- 
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trol work in Washington, over the 
position of the wool growers’ asso- 
ciation on asking for state appro- 
priations for this work. A strong 
feeling was in evidence throughout 
the convention, and put into resolu- 
tion form, against any new form of 
taxation, and in line with this stand, 
it was held unwise by the association 
to ask for appropriations from the 
state legislature for the predatory 
animal work, which would open the 
way for other agricultural groups 
to ask for funds. The association, 
however, suggested that individual 
growers ask for their legislators’ 
support for this work. 

Dr. J. C. Exline, federal supervis- 
ing veterinarian, Dr. Robert Prior, 
state supervisior of dairy and live- 
stock, E. L. Ludwick, assistant 
manager of the Pacific Cooperative 
Wool Growers, Frank Clark, wool 
buyer of Portland, and a number of 
district foresters also talked to the 
convention. 

Besides the resolution on taxation, 
Washington wool growers adopted 
other resolutions and committee re- 
ports that asked for a continuation 
of the 50 per cent reduction in graz- 
ing fees for 1933 and a similar cut 
in charges for grazing on Indian 
reservations; also for reductions in 
feed charges at stockyards and in 
charges for use of stockyards along 
railroad lines. Opposition was regis- 
tered against the contract system of 
operating stockyards owned by the 
railroads and management of these 
yards by the roads themselves favor- 
ed. Strong endorsement was given 
to the suggestion that the states of 
Washington, Idaho, and Oregon 
should enter into a reciprocal ar- 
rangement whereby certificates of 
sanitation issued by one state would 
be accepted by the others. Wash- 
ington growers will also endeavor to 
have a law enacted which will give 
them credit on their state taxes for 
the amounts paid as taxes to Idaho 
for the time their sheep are grazing 
in that state. A shearing rate of 7 
cents with board, was recommended. 

The banquet and dance at the 
close of the convention were very 
enjoyable affairs. A program of 


musical numbers and informal talks 
during the dinner hours was in 
charge of Dr. O. M. Plummer, 
general manager of the Pacific In- 
ternational Livestock Exposition. 


SENATOR C. H. WILLIAMS 


President Montana Wool Growers Asssociation, 
1911 to 1931 and Again Elected 
January 20, 1933. 


Montana’s Thirty-Second 


Convention 
Great Falls, January 19-20 


NCOURAGEMENT and sound 
advice was given Montana wool 
growers by J. H. Carmichael in his 
presidential address delivered before 
the 32nd Annual Convention of 
the Montana Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation held at Great Falls, January 
19-20. 

President Carmichael said: 

We are at the bottom of this depression 
and it has taught us many a valuable lesson 
that we will turn into profits in the next 
few years. 

Stay with the industry, build for quality 
of stock at all times, continue to support 
our state association, for we are soon to see 
the dawn of a new day. 

When we see ourselves in a situation 
which must be endured and gone through, 
it is best to make up our minds to it, meet 
it with firmness and accommodate every- 


- 


thing to it in the best way practicable. This 
lessens the evil, while fretting and fuming 
only serve to increase our torments. 

The 200 wool growers gathered 
in Great Falls, however, seemed to 
have anticipated their President’s 
advice in manifestation of confi- 
dence and hopefulness for an early 
return of better conditions. No one 
appeared to report making a profit 
in 1932, but all said physical con- 
ditions and prospects were good, 
that there is no let down in man- 
agement and all is ready for a come- 
back as soon as markets get started 
in the right direction. 

In further discussion of the place 
of the sheep industry in our present 
and future national economy, Mr. 
Carmichael said: 

Today with our commercial industry, 
our many cloth fabrics and various kinds of 
clothing materials, numerous factories and 
clothing industries, wool still holds the 
lead and is considered the most important. 
There are no substitutes for wool, it stands 
out from the other cloths as the name 
“sterling” does in silver. 

General observations indicate that cer- 
tain economic and social changes occurring 
in recent years have made most lines of 
agricultural production a much more in- 
tegral part of the national economic set-up. 


These changes, with many others, the 
major one being the efficiency in produc- 
tion and the control of production and 
prices in industry but not in agriculture, 
have created an inequality of production 
and price relationships that make agricul- 
ture the key in the present economic de- 
pression. . 

It is my belief that if our economic sys- 
tem is to continue in anything like its pres- 
ent form, agriculture and raw material pro- 
ducing industries must achieve a rapid pro- 
duction coordination and control such as 
will restore and tend to maintain their pur- 
chasing power and price stability. It is 
my opinion that such control in agriculture 
must come largely through well built com- 
modity groups, and from national and local 
legislation and administration. Perhaps the 
latter will play the more important part. 


At the opening of the convention, 
Senator C. H. Williams of Deer 
Lodge told something of the history 
of the sheep industry. He said: 


We are suffering now from low prices 
and depressed conditions throughout the 
country, but we have seen other depressions 
and have outlived them. In 1892 Montana 
had 6,000,000 sheep and the largest wool 
clip of any of the states, but in 1896 we 
had less than 2,000,000 head. But in the 
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few years following 1896 we came back 
stronger than ever. 

Secretary Stebbins reported that 
the total income of the Montana 
Association for 1932 was $8,291.17. 
The total expense was $9,758.66, 
which is $3,425 less than the total 
expense for 1931. Not enough dues 
were collected last year to pay ex- 
penses, he said. 

The Secretary’s report also dealt 
with stockyard and commission 
charges and efforts to get them re- 
duced, and showed that the reduc- 
tion of 1932 grazing fees has meant 
$32,500 to Montana sheep owners. 

In the afternoon session of the 
first day five addresses were de- 
livered: 

“Findings of Montana Veterinary Re- 
search Laboratory,” by Dr. Hadleigh Marsh, 
manager, Montana Veterinary Research Lab- 
oratory, Bozeman; “Feed for Sheep,” by 
Louis Vinke, head of the Department of 
Animal Husbandry, Montana State College; 
“Merchandising of Meats,” by F. M. Simp- 
son, director, Research Department of Swift 
and Company; “Financing the Livestock 
Industry of Montana,” by H. H. Pigott, 
manager of Helena Branch R. A. C. C. and 
former secretary of the Montana Wool 
Growers Association; and “Wool Situation 
and Prospects,” by Col. H. B. Embach, 
manager, National Wool Marketing Corpor- 
ation. 

(Col. Embach’s address is printed in the 
News Bulletin of the Corporation in this 
issue. ) 

' The Friday forenoon program in- 
cluded the following addresses: 

“Marketing Montana Lambs,” by E. A. 
Beilfus, sheep salesman of the Chicago Pro- 
ducers Commission Association, and Max 
Legge, manager of the Montana Livestock 
Marketing Association, and “Finances and 
Credits,” by Paul Bestor, president of Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board at Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Bestor spoke mainly of loans 
by Federal Land Banks and the basis 
of appraising farm lands. He stated 
that over 500 new loans were made 
last year in the Spokane district. 
Mr. Bestor was questioned as to 
whether land banks would loan to a 
stockman owning sufficient land to 
graze his livestock for nine months 
and having a ten-year forest permit 
for three months of the year. His 
reply was that such a loan could 
not be made unless it would be paid 
out within ten years. 

On Friday afternoon, M. H. 
Saunderson, professor of Agricul- 
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tural Economics at Montana State 
College, presented the results of cost 
studies made in connection with 
sheep production in Montana; F. W. 
Beier, Jr., livestock statistician, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
at Denver, presented data showing 
the trends in lamb consumption and 
sheep numbers; and Secretary F. R. 
Marshall of the National Wool 
Growers Association, outlined the 
duties of State and National Wool 
Growers Associations. 


Election of officers put Senator 
C. H. Williams in as president of 
the Montana organization, succeed- 
ing Mr. Carmichael who asked to be 
relieved. Senator Williams had 
served previously in this position 
from 1911 to 1931. Mr. Henry 
Sieben of Helena was named Honor- 
ary President for life. The two 
vice presidents of the association are 
W. G. Gilbert of Dillon and George 
K. Reeder of Craig, and the execu- 
tive committee includes A. T. Hib- 
bard of Helena, (chairman), Percy 
Williamson of Miles City (both re- 
elected) and Senator T. O. Larson 
of Choteau, new member. Mr. Steb- 
bins continues as secretary-treasurer 
of the association. 


The banquet on Thursday eve- 
ning, with Col. E. N. Wentworth 
of Armour and Company as toast- 
master, achieved the usual high dis- 
tinction of such occasions at the an- 
nual gatherings of Montana sheep- 
men. The Bunk House Quartette, 
the originators of the famous hit of 
the Butte convention of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association 
(1927)—“Keep Those Woolies 
Comin’ Along”—was an especially 
“good shot” of the banquet and also 
added much to the regular conven- 
tion sessions. 


The action taken by Montana 
wool growers on matters of import- 
ance to their industry is indicated 
below: 

Finance: Valuable work of R.A.C.C. 
commented upon and its continuation re- 
quested with favorable consideration of and 
liberal loans to stockmen; Federal Land 
Banks urged to renew negotiations of real 
estate loans and to give favorable consider- 
ation to ranch lands in loans to livestock 
producers. 


Taxation: Values of sheep for taxation 
purposes recommended on basis of $8 for 
purebred rams, $5 for range rams, $2 for 
coming yearlings, $3 for coming 2’s, 3’s, 
and 4’s; coming 5’s and all others by agree- 
ment between county assessor and taxpayer, 
but not to exceed $1. Enactment of any 
new taxation opposed. 


Lamb Marketing: Besides recommend- 
ing continuation of association support to 
Fat Lamb Show for 4-H and Smith-Hughes 
clubs as a measure for the advancement of 
interest in feeding lambs in Montana, en- 
dorsement was given to the sheep and lamb 
feeding work of the Montana State College 
Experiment Station and Extension Service, 
to the activities of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, the Eat More Lamb Pro- 
ject, Montana Livestock Board, and Mon- 
tana Livestock Marketing Association. It 
was also requested that the Montana Wool 
Growers and Livestock Marketing Associa- 
tions continue to find reliable feeders to 
handle Montana lambs on contract. 


Transportation: Permission is to be 
sought for owner or his agent to ride on 
passenger train preceding his livestock 
shipment, with stop-over privileges to en- 
able him to take care of his stock, instead 
of traveling on same train with his ship- 
ment. Reductions of stockyard and com- 
mission charges requested and restoration 
of change-of-ownership rule at all markets 
where it is not now in effect. Adoption of 
12,000-pound minimum on single decks 
and 20,000 for double decks within the 
state requested and elimination of inspection 
of Montana lambs at loading points and 
at destinations will be worked for. 


Tariff: Maintenance of present tariff 
rates on all livestock and meat products and 
wool in raw or manufactured state urged. 


Wool Marketing: Endorsement given to 
Montana and National Wool Marketing 
Corporations and Federal Farm Board. 


Shearing: Rate of 8 cents per head with 
charge of $1.00 per day for board recom- 
mended, or 7 cents per head, board. includ- 
ed. 


Forest Grazing and Public Domain: 
Revision of Chapter 60 of Session Laws 
of Montana, 1927, to permit fairer treat- 
ment of problems of livestock industry in 
the leasing of state lands requested; also 50 
per cent cut in fees for grazing on national 
forests, and, reduced rates for grazing on 
Indian reservations asked for. Ownership 
of public domain by state favored as ulti- 
mate solution of that problem. 


Predatory Animals: Reenactment by 
state legislature of law which turns 25 cents 
from each hunting and fishing license over 
to the predatory animal fund requested; 
passage of dog law and the inclusion of 
bear in the list of predatory animals also 
urged. Congress to be petitioned for funds 
to enable Biological Survey to continue its 
work. 
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Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 11) 


men. We had about four inches of 
snow the first week in December 
with sub-zero weather for a week 
and then it gradually moderated, 
removing the snow; since the first 
of the year we have had spring- 
like weather. Grass is short but of 
good quality, and stock are winter- 
ing exceptionally well. 

Prospects are good for an average 
lamb crop with about the same 
number of ewes bred as in previous 
years. 


Thos. S. Johnstone. 
Weldona 


Mild weather and feed conditions 
good since January 1. Winter 
range feed is good; about 50 per 
cent of the sheep are being fed. Six 
dollars is the price of alfalfa hay in 
the stack. 

Sheepmen here kept about the 
same number of ewe lambs last fall 
as in the previous year. We are not 
breeding so many ewes this year, 
about 20 per cent under last year. 

Coyotes are less troublesome, 
showing the good results of the work 
of coyote hunters. 

There have been no reductions in 
charges for leasing grazing lands. 
Generally, I think sheepmen have 
been able to reduce their operating 
costs by 20 per cent during the last 
couple of years. 

Public domain conditions were 
not so good last season. 

E. R. Christensen. 


New Mexico 


Weather conditions averaged 
around the normal temperature and 
precipitation values, only a few of 
the higher locations receiving abund- 
ant moisture, while a few of the 
more southerly and lower stations re- 
ceived less than was needed. Strong 
cold winds locally, more especially 
over the northeastern portion, were 
rather unfavorable, causing suffer- 
ing among livestock. Most of the 
southern slopes and lower valleys 
were bare of snow at the end of the 
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month. More moisture is needed in 


several places, mostly over the 
southern portion. Some livestock 
shrinkages occurred over the north- 
ern portion, but these were not 
abnormal. As a rule they are in fair 
to good shape, excepting poor over 
the northeastern portion. Spring 


* 


plowing and irrigating have begun 
in the extreme southern portion. 


Carlsbad 


Conditions here are good. We had 
fair weather during January and 
the winter range is very good. Only 
about 10 per cent of the range sheep 








ing livestock. 





AN IDEAL WINTER STOCK FEED 


U and I Pellets 


A combination of sugar beet by-products scientifically mixed 
and pone: to provide a well balanced high energy diet for winter- 


Highly endorsed by Dr. E. J. Maynard, Dean of the Utah State 
Agricultural College, Logan, Utah. 


NOW ON THE MARKET. Ask your dealer for prices and 
information concerning this new feed, or write the 


Utah-Idaho Sugar Company 


Salt Lake City, Utah 

















SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Headquarters for 


Stockmen 


Rooms With Bath, $1.50 and Up 
Rooms Without Bath, $1.00 and Up 





Hotel Utah 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 AND UP 


e 


“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 




















East or West 


SALT LAKE UNION STOCK YARDS 


North Salt Lake, Utah, 


With its enlarged and modern facilities— 
running artesian water in every pen, in 
position to serve you best. 


24 Hour Service 
J. H. Manderfield, General Manager 

















Old Elk Farm aa 
RAMBOUILLETS EAR TAGS 


Large, Smooth-bodied Sheep, Shearing 
a Long-stapled, Light-shrinking 
e. 
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Fleec 
Stud and Range Rams 
For Sale 


Priced with the times 
For Further Information Address 


B. D. RESER 


Walla Walla, Wash. 











Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your saddle 
by getting manufacturer’s prices. 
Send for our FREE _ illustrated 
catalog. 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 


1651 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 









EwEs NEED IT! 


Ewes’ udders skimpy in milk stunt early 


mother’s milk. The udders of ewes that 
ewes in good flesh through the nursing 
in Sheep Chow to make it good. And at 


western mills at Kansas City or Denver. 
Purina Mills, Denver, Colorado 



















and make bum lambs. Little lambs need lots of 
Purina Sheep Chow are filled with mother’s milk 
that keeps lambs coming from the start . . . husky 
and strong. Another thing, Sheep Chow keeps 


Cottonseed, linseed, and blackstrap molasses are all 


low price, it’s the most for your money. Order 
from your Purina dealer today or one of Purina’s 





growth 


are fed 


period. 


today’s 











are being fed any grain or hay. The 
latter can be bought at $5 a ton in 
the stack. 

About 10 per cent more ewes have 
been bred than last year. We did 
not keep as many ewe lambs last 
fall, however, as in the two previous 
years. 

Altogether our production costs 
have been reduced about 40 per cent. 
I think very few of the sheepmen 
here are getting in on the loans from 
the R. A. C. C. 

We need more government trap- 
pers to handle the coyote situation, 
which is worse than usual this year. 

Howell Gage. 


Glaunch 


Conditions were only fair in 
January; the range is very bad and 
feeding is necessary. Our fall range 
feed was also bad, but water sup- 
plies were good. 

We bred more ewes than we did 
last year; also kept more ewe lambs 
last fall. 

Coyotes are in the increase, due to 
the fact that no trappers have been 
at work in this section. 

Lupe Gabaldon. 


Arizona 


Comparatively cold weather pre- 
vailed, generally over the state in- 
cluding the southwestern portion 
later in the month, and earlier in 
the month at the higher elevations. 
Moderate and occasional precipita- 
tion occurred, the rarity of snow at 
Phoenix occurring on one day, which 
left an inch on the ground for some 
hours. Some suffering resulted from 
the cold weather and deep snow, 
which rendered grazing difficult at 
the higher elevations. Livestock are 
from fair to good, and ranges are as 
a rule ample, though none of them 
especially good. Moisture was suf- 
ficient for livestock practically 
everywhere. Only a very few live- 
stock losses, due to weather incle- 
mencies, were reported. 


Western Texas 


Temperatures persisted above 
normal throughout the month over 
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this region, and showers occurred 
over west-central and southwestern 
Texas, while the northern portion, 
that is, the Panhandle section, had 
dry weather most of the time. Live- 
stock and ranges generally were re- 
ported to be in good to excellent 
condition over the central and 
southern portions, though not so 
good farther north where moisture 
was lacking. The month of Janu- 
ary was the fourth warmest and 
sixth driest of record in 42 years, 
with no snow over the Panhandle. 


Eden 


Weather was mild during January, 
but winter range conditions are bad; 
about 50 per cent of the sheep are 
being fed. The feed on the range 
was badly damaged from rains. 

Only about 75 per cent of the 
number of ewes bred last year were 
bred this season. 

Sheep are really not worth car- 
ing for the year round just to get 
7-cent wool. We doctor them all 
summer, salt and feed them all win- 
ter and get much less than our ex- 
penses out of the operation. 


Enno Behrens. 








Portland Schools See Shearing 


Demonstration 





OLMER BODTKER and Cleo 


Peterson, members of the Love- 
lake Sheep Club of Junction City, 
Oregon, who gave a shearing demon- 
stration at the Smoker provided by 
the Portland Chamber of Com- 
merce for the entertainment of the 
men attending the convention of the 
National Wool Growers Association. 
also put on the same work before six 
different public schools in Portland 
during convention week (December 
8-10). The attendance at these six 
schools total 1830, and only a very 
small percentage of the boys and 
girls had ever before seen a sheep 
shorn. In addition to the shearing 
demonstration, the use of wool and 
the importance of lamb as a food 
were discussed at each school. 
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Datiy’ = sh Market 


HROUGH 1932, as in former years, Swift & Company maintained its nationwide 

daily cash market for cattle, lambs and hogs. 

Buyers for Swift & Company’s 40 packing plants continued to bid daily for meat 
animals as they were ready for sale. Every head of livestock purchased had a market 
over a thousand miles wide and thousands of miles long. The supply went wherever 
demand existed. 


At no time, anywhere in the United States, have producers of cattle, lambs and 
hogs been without a daily cash market. 
2s. fe 


Swift & Company did not have in 1932—has never had—any control over prices of 
meat or of livestock. In effect the grower sells to a retailer, who is in direct touch 
with the consumer. This company’s task, as always, has been to bridge the gap, 
quickly and economically, between producers and the storekeepers of a nation. 

When a Swift & Company buyer makes a bid, he is really saying to the producer: 


“Consumers everywhere, through their rétailers, offer so much for beef, lamb or 
pork. Costs of preparation, transportation and selling are so much. With service 
costs deducted, this bid is about what retailers would pay at their doors hundreds of 
miles away.” 

Swift & Company service charges are low. Volume holds down processing costs. 
Carload shipments reduce freight charges. The same salesmen who sell Swift’s Pre- 
mium Hams and Bacon and Swift’s Brookfield Sausage also sell Swift’s Milk-Fed 
Chickens, Golden West Fowl and Swift’s Brookfield Butter, Eggs and Cheese, bene- 
fiting livestock men and produce growers alike. 


Swift & Company 


Purveyors of fine foods 
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Office: 920 Live Stock Exchange 





MORRIS FEED YARDS 
On the SANTA FE Railroad; at MORRIS, KANSAS 


These Yards are located ten miles west of Kansas City Stock Yards. 


Shippers also have the privilege of the ST. JOSEPH MARKET without additional 
freight charges. Stock loaded 11:00 p.m. arrives St. Joe yards at 7 a.m. next morning. 
Have Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your freight bills and contract. 


Avoid a big Shrinkage loss by filling your stock at Morris Feed Yards. 
A Trial Shipment Will Convince You! 
Capacity 45,000 Sheep—125 Cars Cattle. 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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LOOK FOR THE WORTENDYKE LABEL 
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Guaranteed Not Less Than 300 Lineal Feet Per Pound 


Verybest Paper Fleece Twine is recommended by Wool Growers and Wool Merchants 


Distributed by Dealers and Wholesalers in Other States 
AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. Write Direct to . 
San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City WORTENDYKE MANUFACTURING CO. 
In The Following States: RICHMOND, VA. 


Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, Montana, 
Wyoming, California, Nevada, Arizona HEADQUARTERS FOR PAPER TWINES SINCE 1889 
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The Center » 
NATION WIDE DEMAND for 


SHEEP and LAMBS 


Fast Train Service—In and Out— — wat — 


From All Sections—To All See-| K ANSAS CITY 


tions—Makes It Your Natural 
Marketing Point and the Every Convenience 


East’s Buying Point. Best Service 
: Nation Wide Demand 


KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS COMPANY 
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The South Omaha Union Stock Yards is a place 
where the Western Supply and Eastern Demand meet. 
It is the place where the values of your live stock are 
determined by practical men of experience in both selling 
and buying. 


Our central location in the Corn Belt, splendid rail- 
road facilities in all directions, and our modern equipment 
for handling your live stock, make this the ideal market 
for you. 


OUTH OMAHA 
HIPPERS 

ERVICE 

ATISFIES 


CD 


ANION STOCK YARDS CO. 
OF OMAHA, Ltd. 


SOUTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Live Stock Market 
of the World 
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